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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  written  for  a  very  few  persons,  to 
renew  for  them  and  preserve  for  their  children  some 
memories  of  early  years  spent  on  a  farm.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  tell  what  we  recall  of  the  lives  of  our  Father 
and  Mother,  Matthew  Dann  and  Margaret  Montgomery 
Dann,  whose  nobility  of  character  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  our  welfare  it  is  a  privilege  to  acknowledge,  a  century 
after  their  birth. 

Here  are  printed  also  some  “trees”  of  Dann,  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  other  related  families,  together  with  vari¬ 
ous  notes  on  family  history  and  tradition. 

Before  everyone  else  that  sees  this  book  can  shout  it 
out  first,  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  it  has  shortcomings — 
and  longgoings.  Much  will  seem  trivial.  It  tells  of  plain 
folks  and  commonplace  events.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may 
find  a  place  along  with  the  family  album  in  a  few  dusty 
attics.  Many  omissions  and  inaccuracies  need  not  (alas!) 
have  occurred,  if  only  we  had  asked  more  questions  and 
taken  more  notes  while  those  who  knew  were  still  with 
us.  Some  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  nature  of  omissions 
are  intentional;  the  mistakes,  disappointments  and  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  family  are  not  enlarged  upon.  Like  familiar 
sundials,  let  these  pages,  in  the  main,  “mark  the  sunny 
hours.” 


IX 


1942. 


I:  THE  FARM 


The  appropriate  canvas  on  which  to  portray  our 
parents  is  of  course  their  farm  in  Telford  Hollow. 
Mother  named  it  “Hickory  Grove  Farm,”  but  her  sug¬ 
gestion  came  too  late  to  become  familiar. 

In  the  western  foothills  of  the  Catskills  lies  Delaware 
County,  a  leading  dairy  region  of  New  York  State. 
Across  the  county  from  northeast  to  southwest  flow  the 
two  main  sources  of  the  Delaware  River — the  West 
Branch  or  Coquago,  and  the  East  Branch  or  Pcpacton — 
to  unite  at  Hancock  on  the  Pennsylvania  border.  The 
fertile  river  Hats  are  about  noo  to  1300  feet  above  sea 
level,  while  the  mountain  ridges,  mostly  wooded,  rise  to 
twice  that  altitude.  From  the  watershed  between  those 
rivers  many  brooks  wander  down  the  pleasant  valleys — 
locally  called  “Hollows,”  or  “Hollers,”  or  “Cloves” — to 
increase  the  rivers.  Our  valley,  whose  waters  How  south¬ 
ward  to  Downsville — near  the  site  for  a  large  reservoir 
soon  to  be  built  for  New  York  City — is  called  Telford 
(or  Tilford)  Hollow,  from  the  name  of  a  pioneer  of 
1795.  Some  maps  call  our  little  stream  Williams  Brook. 

The  farm,  comprising  300  acres  of  pasture,  cultivated 
fields  and  forest,  extended — and  still  does,  but  this  is  a 
record  of  the  past — from  the  brook  up  both  slopes,  reach¬ 
ing  the  summit  on  the  west  one.  The  steep  pastures  are 
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rugged  and  rocky,  and  die  meadows  are  smoodier  only 
because  of  long  efforts  to  clear  them  off  for  growing  hay 
or  grain.  Many  tons  of  stones  and  rock  were  removed 
by  Father  and  his  sons  throughout  the  decades,  used  for 
building  substantial  fence  walls,  or  dumped  on  waste 
hillside  tracts.  The  plow  always  brought  up  a  new  crop 
of  them. 

Many  good  springs  water  the  hillsides,  the  best  one 
near  the  house  rarely  showing  any  lessening  of  its  cool 
and  abundant  water  in  any  season. 

In  the  extensive  forests  that  still  remain  only  a  few  of 
the  former  big  hemlocks  survive,  and  Father  scarcely 
remembered  when  pine  was  plentiful.  Squatters  early  in 
the  19th  century  had  stripped  off  much  fine  timber, 
sawed  it  in  temporary  mills,  and  sent  it  down  the  Dela¬ 
ware  in  rafts.  On  the  “Wintergreen  Hill”  of  the  east 
pasture,  persistent  stumps  of  large  pine  trees  furnished 
good  kindling  wood  all  of  Father’s  lifetime.  These  lands, 
which  became  his  by  inheritance  in  Civil  War  times, 
are  the  background  of  his  quiet  and  uneventful  career. 


II:  FATHER 


Matthew  dann  was  born  on  March  29,  1840,  seventh 
child  and  second  son  of  Harvey  and  Calista  Dann. 
The  family  home  after  about  1835  was  the  house  still 
standing  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  Downsville,  just 
where  the  two  roads  leading  up  the  hollows  diverge.  The 
house  next  on  the  north  was  then  a  blacksmith  shop,  run 
by  Harvey  Dann  and  his  wife’s  brother  James  Tanner, 
who  lived  in  the  angle  of  the  roads.  “Uncle  Jim”  kept  the 
shop  alone  later,  and  within  our  memory  Carroll  Han¬ 
ford  worked  there. 

All  of  the  nine  children  except  Mary  (twin  sister  of 
Sarah),  and  Marietta,  reached  maturity,  and  several,  like 
Father,  attained  many  years.  Their  education  was 
obtained  in  the  village  school,  two  or  three,  not  includ¬ 
ing  Father,  having  a  few  terms  at  Franklin  Academy.  As 
Harvey  Dann  bought  his  first  lands  in  Telford  Hollow 
in  1853,  some  of  the  children  may  have  gone  to  the 
school  just  under  the  hill,  where  we  later  attended;  but 
Father  used  to  tell  of  working  on  the  farm  there  at  a 
pretty  early  age.  Some  of  his  sisters  kept  house  there 
while  the  Downsville  home  was  retained  by  the  parents, 
I  believe  Father  said.  That  farm  house  was  on  the  Barber 
(later,  Charles  Hitt)  farm,  and  when  it  burned  long 
afterwards  the  present  house  on  the  site  was  built. 
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No  doubt  Father  reached  his  height  of  nearly  six  feet 
quite  early.  He  had  a  reputation  as  a  vigorous  youth, 
excelling  in  feats  of  strength.  His  contemporaries  related 
how  he  defeated  in  a  wrestling  match  a  champion  from 
the  Beaverkill,  Herschel  (Hersch)  Horton,  and  also  told 
how  during  a  rafting  trip  down  the  river  he  made  a 
sensational  standing  broad  jump.  Induced  to  compete 
after  others  had  done  their  best,  he  slowly  picked  up  the 
weights  that  served  to  increase  the  jump,  and  cleared 
twelve  feet — such  is  the  tradition.  He  used  to  tell  of  a 
boyhood  victory — not  his  own,  but  that  of  a  fighting 
rooster.  John  Odwell  had  boasted  of  his  fine  bird;  but 
Father’s  entry  quickly  disabled  it  by  a  thrust  of  a  spur. 
This  was  a  little  more  than  had  been  intended  in  the 
friendly  combat,  and  a  quick  dash  for  home  with  the 
winner  under  his  arm  ensued. 

To  steer  a  large  raft  down  the  Delaware  to  Trenton  or 
farther  was  quite  an  adventure,  for  such  trips  required 
a  great  volume  of  water  in  a  spring  freshet.  Large  hotels 
at  Hancock  and  other  river  towns  were  thronged  with 
Delaware  and  Sullivan  County  men  stopping  off  for  a 
night.  Grandmother  Dann’s  big  blacksmith  brother, 
James  Tanner,  lost  his  life  at  Rock  Eddy,  just  below 
Downsville,  when  the  flood  hurled  him  from  a  raft 
against  the  cliffs.  Father  was  impressed  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  such  trips,  but  spoke  also  of  hearing  on  the 
Pennsylvania  bank  the  first  mowing  machine  he  had 
known,  also  of  learning  that  some  prosperous  farmers 
named  Dann,  never  identified,  lived  there.  He  estimated 
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the  height  of  the  peaks  at  Delaware  Water  Gap  as  “per¬ 
haps  a  mile,”  or  at  least  he  heard  someone  say  so. 

After  our  Grandfather  Dann  died  on  April  29,  1862, 
the  Telford  Hollow  homestead,  the  Barber  (Hitt)  farm, 
continued  to  be  the  home  of  his  widow  and  her  oldest 
son,  George  Tanner  Dan.  The  Dibble  farm  of  105  acres 
on  the  west  hill,  which  to  us  was  the  “old  place”  or  the 
“over  place,”  was  left  to  eighteen-year-old  Harvey,  while 
Father  inherited  the  Atkinson  or  Youngs  farm  and  the 
part  of  the  Teed  farm  which  had  belonged  with  it.  Old 
account  books  show  that  for  a  few  years  Father  boarded 
at  Uncle  George’s  home,  and  the  two  often  exchanged 
work  on  their  farms.  In  1866  Father  bought  Uncle 
Harvey’s  farm  for  $2400,  which  was  much  more  than 
their  father  had  paid  for  it  in  1853.  Its  wooded  areas  were 
gradually  reduced  by  cutting  and  seeding  large  “fallows” 
(“follows”) — our  word  for  clearings,  and  much  lumber 
and  firewood  have  come  from  that  hill,  still  leaving  an 
extensive  forest. 

On  September  4,  1864,  Father  enlisted  at  Roseboom, 
N.Y.,  and  sixteen  days  later  was  mustered  into  service 
at  Norwich  as  a  private  in  Company  K  of  the  144th  New 
York  Infantry.  “On  reaching  the  front,”  so  the  records 
in  Washington  state,  he  was  transferred  to  Company  C 
of  the  First  N.Y.  Engineers.  That  regiment  was  not  kept 
together,  but  while  most  of  its  companies  were  active  in 
the  James  River  sector  until  they  were  mustered  out  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  Company  C  was  among  those  sent  to 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  prepare  the  roads, 
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bridges,  forts,  etc.  for  General  Sherman’s  advance.  It 
must  have  been  while  still  in  the  Chesapeake  that  a  boat 
load  of  soldiers,  of  whom  he  was  one,  had  a  narrow 
escape  in  a  severe  storm,  keeping  the  waves  from  the 
boat  by  a  row  of  men’s  backs  on  each  side.  From  the 
neighborhood  of  Alexandria  he  had  a  distant  view  of 
the  Capitol,  and  at  City  Point  he  heard  the  roar  from  the 
bombardment  of  Petersburg.  Some  recruits  with  whom 
he  had  come  on  the  voyage  from  New  York  were  sent 
into  combat  there.  His  company  was  stationed  at  Hilton 
Head  and  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  at  Ft.  Pulaski, 
near  Savannah.  Sherman  rode  proudly  by  on  his  horse, 
as  the  Union  troops  marched  into  Savannah — a  sight 
which  Father  witnessed.  When  Confederate  troops  fled 
northward  from  Charleston,  Company  C  was  sent  to 
intercept  them,  with  results  not  now  known.  The  streets 
of  the  cities  were  lined  with  Negroes  freed  by  Sherman’s 
coming.  Father  used  to  quote  the  happy  chant  of  an  old 
mammy:  “Long  time  coinin’,  long  time  cornin’;  here  at 
last!” 

After  his  honorable  discharge  at  Hilton  Head  on  July 
3,  1865,  he  hastened  home,  and  by  July  13  was  again  on 
Uncle  George’s  books  as  a  boarder.  The  glory  of  war  did 
not  greatly  impress  him;  least  of  all  did  his  part  in  it, 
although  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  did  not  serve  with 
the  hard  fighters  of  the  144th.  The  Carolina  coast  seemed 
a  dreary  place  with  its  scrub-oaks  and  its  swamps,  and 
the  sight  of  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
looked  good  to  him.  He  even  told  of  the  pleasant  smell 
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of  those  Northern  trees  and  fields — perhaps  in  imagi¬ 
nation — as  the  ship  approached.  His  hired  men  in  that 
haying  season  were  amused  at  his  relish  for  the  water  of 
Telford  Hollow  Brook,  so  good  by  comparison. 

He  long  declined  to  join  the  G.A.R.,  although  he 
always  marched  in  civilian  clothes  in  their  long  double 
column  on  Memorial  Days.  Once  we  found  chalked  on 
some  planks  which  he  had  bought  from  an  ardent 
veteran,  “Come  down  and  join  the  G.A.R.”  Not  being 
much  of  a  joiner,  he  did  not  accept  until  late  in  life,  and 
he  waited  long  before  he  applied  for  the  pension  which 
practically  all  veterans  were  entitled  to  draw.  His  war 
relics,  a  light  blue  army  cloak  and  his  canteen,  were  long 
preserved,  but  are  no  more.  Volunteers  at  that  time  in 
the  war  received  a  bounty  of  $1000.  This  law  caused 
some  comment  about  “bounty  jumpers,”  especially  from 
men  who  when  drafted  paid  $300  for  a  substitute.  In 
those  times  Father  had  the  usual  wariness  of  banks. 
Uncle  George’s  diary  tells  of  a  trip  to  Delhi  to  take  some 
of  Father’s  money  for  safe  keeping,  but  several  hundred 
dollars  were  left  with  the  older  brother.  As  soon  as  Fa¬ 
ther  returned,  he  asked,  “Where  is  my  money?”  Uncle 
George  took  him  to  a  large  tool-chest  and  told  him  to 
find  it;  but  it  was  well  concealed  in  a  false  bottom  which 
Uncle  George  then  disclosed. 

The  “War  of  the  Rebellion”  still  loomed  large  in  the 
last, decades  of  that  century.  Delaware  County  had  fur¬ 
nished  a  large  number  of  men  for  the  144th  and  other 
units,  and  almost  all  eligible  men  of  the  town  of  Col- 
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Chester  had  been  in  the  service.  Many  graves  in  the 
Downsville  cemeteries  were  annually  decorated  with 
flowers.  On  the  Sunday  before  May  30,  the  two  churches 
held  a  solemn  union  service,  and  on  Memorial  Day  the 
whole  community  paid  homage  to  “the  brave  men,  liv¬ 
ing  and  dead.”  The  choirs  and  the  excellent  Downsville 
band  furnished  special  music,  and  an  eloquent  speaker 
gave  a  stirring  address.  The  march  down  Main  Street 
and  along  the  dusty  highway  to  the  cemetery  hill  was  an 
imposing  sight.  Hundreds  of  bearded  veterans  came 
first,  followed  by  other  organizations,  including  both 
Sunday  Schools.  On  one  May  morning  we  had  the  un¬ 
usual  feature  of  a  blanket  of  fresh  snow  partly  covering 
the  spring  foliage  and  fresh  grass  in  the  Hollow  and  the 
river  valley.  In  all  this  display  of  patriotism  there  was 
little  of  bitterness  toward  the  late  enemy.  The  choir 
would  sing,  or  the  orator  of  the  day  recite: 

“Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Under  the  laurel  the  blue, 

Under  the  willow  the  gray.” 

“Tears  and  love  for  the  blue, 

Love  and  tears  for  the  gray.” 

During  the  four  months  before  his  marriage,  Father 
resumed  care  of  his  farm.  Rev.  James  H.  Robinson,  later 
a  D.D.,  then  beginning  a  long  pastorate  in  the  Delhi 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  the  officiating  clergyman  at 
the  ceremony  on  November  8,  1865.  The  daguerreotype 
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of  the  bride  and  groom,  (Frontispiece),  shows  his 
abundant  dark  hair,  which  retained  its  color  until  he  was 
quite  old.  His  eyes  were  of  a  darker  blue  than  Mother’s, 
and  he  long  had  good  vision.  None  of  us  knew  him  with¬ 
out  his  beard.  More  than  once  he  bashfully  hinted  that  it 
should  be  removed,  but  this  had  no  encouragement  from 
the  family. 

He  was  dignified  in  appearance  and  action,  but  with 
a  fair  degree  of  humor.  People  listened  respectfully 
when  he  spoke,  and  only  a  few  men  who  had  known 
him  longest  would  address  him  as  “Matthew”  or  “Matt”; 
it  was  usually  “Mr.  Dann.”  His  entrance  to  a  room 
where  men  were  speaking  in  an  unseemly  way  was 
likely  to  cause  an  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  con¬ 
versation.  When  speaking  in  public,  as  in  a  prayer  meet¬ 
ing,  he  stood  in  a  modest  posture,  not  entirely  erect,  and 
spoke  simply  and  conversationally,  with  impressive 
good  sense.  A  characteristic  remark  of  his  was  made  just 
before  a  meeting  assembled  in  the  upper  Telford  Hollow 
schoolhouse:  “Don’t  call  on  me  by  name  to  take  part, 
Mr.  Cummings;  it  seems  to  confuse  me.  Perhaps  I’ll  say 
something  when  the  time  comes.” 

After  ending  his  schooling,  he  kept  himself  informed 
about  matters  of  general  interest — politics,  business  and 
religion.  The  New  York  Tribune,  first  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tion,  later  the  semi-weekly  and  the  daily,  was  his  main 
source  of  information  about  public  affairs.  His  earliest 
expressed  political  views,  so  he  recalled,  were  “Hurrah 
for  Polk  and  Dallas!”  in  1844;  but  he  turned  to  the 
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new  Republican  party,  to  which  he  remained  strictly 
loyal.  During  the  Greely  campaign  of  1872,  he  tempo¬ 
rarily  switched  to  the  New  York  Times,  as  it  supported 
Grant.  The  Progressive  defection  of  1912  found  him 
stedfast  for  Taft,  and  a  little  grieved  because  some  of  the 
family  voted  for  T.R.,  or  even  for  Wilson.  O11  such 
baffling  subjects  as  the  taritf  and  finance  he  had  well- 
founded  views.  To  be  sure,  he  once  misread  “fiat  money” 
as  “flat  money”;  but  he  knew  exactly  why  he  abhorred 
Bryan  and  “sixteen  to  one.”  The  Christian  Advocate, 
edited  by  Methodists  of  strong  convictions  such  as  Dr. 
}.  M.  Buckley,  was  regularly  and  carefully  read,  and 
the  American  Agriculturist  was  a  source  of  farm  infor¬ 
mation. 

r 

Among  books,  he  was  best  acquainted  with  the  Bible. 
There  was  little  leisure  for  reading  fiction,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  mostly  unprofitable;  however,  he  enjoyed 
“Ben  Hur,”  and  while  we  were  at  work  related  to  us 
some  of  its  stirring  narratives. 

He  could  not  equal  Mother  as  an  accurate  speller,  and 
he  did  not  enjoy  writing  at  length,  often  asking  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  to  write  business  letters  for  him.  Like 
many  farmers,  he  was  cautious  about  signing  his  name 
to  anything.  This  was  in  part  due  to  a  suspicion  that 
some  clever  fellow  might  try  forgery — an  instance  of 
which  he  experienced,  fortunately  with  no  loss.  His  use 
of  English  was  in  the  main  correct,  with  less  confusion 
of  “saw”  and  “seen,”  “did”  and  “done”  than  was  prev- 
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alent  in  those  parts,  but  “took”  and  “went”  and  “were” 
causing  some  trouble.  Very  few  in  those  valleys  except 
the  Montgomerys  could  manage  such  matters.  Some 
old-time  expressions  were  common  in  Father’s  speech, 
such  as:  afore,  heft,  gad  (whip),  clever  (friendly),  fetch, 
lug  (carry),  a  “yo”  (ewe)  sheep,  drag  (a  harrow).  His 
word  for  a  strip  of  meadow  about  which  he  drove  the 
mower  was  a  “land.”  He  did  not  use  double  negatives, 
or  say  “git”;  “ain’t”  and  “hain’t”  were  not  his  usual 
words;  neither  did  he  have  his  brother  George’s  way  of 
speaking  of  a  “stun”  wall.  His  strongest  adverb  was 
“powerful,”  and  his  most  vigorous  word  for  an  objec¬ 
tionable  person  was  a  “coot.”  Any  approach  to  profanity, 
even  the  common  substitute  words,  or  any  vulgarity  of 
speech,  was  abhorrent  to  him. 

Almost  unbroken  was  his  custom  of  saying  grace  be¬ 
fore  meals,  and  his  Bible  reading  and  prayers  after  break¬ 
fast  were  an  influence  of  great  value  to  us  all.  He  chose 
his  Bible  passages  carefully,  often  using  suggestions 
given  in  the  Sunday  School  leaflets,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  reading  announced  chapter  and  verses.  If  a  proper 
name  was  difficult,  he  would  ask  for  prompting.  He 
gladly  complied  with  children’s  request,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  “Tell  us  a  story  from  the  Bible,”  or  “a  story 
about  when  you  were  a  boy.”  He  would  tell  scriptural 
stories  accurately  and  impressively,  with  little  sermoniz¬ 
ing  added.  How  sonorous  sounded  those  names  of 
“Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego”;  what  a  charming 
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refrain  was  “At  what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the 
cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer  and  all 
kinds  of  music”! 

Within  our  recollection,  at  least,  he  never  used  to¬ 
bacco,  and  he  was  a  total  abstainer  from  alcohol.  Orrin 
Mann  and  neighbors  were  authority  for  the  statement 
that  barrels  of  cider  had  once  been  in  the  cellar.  He 
agreed  with  the  Methodist  discipline  as  to  games  and 
amusements.  Card  playing  was  not  thinkable.  Father 
enjoyed  our  games  with  other  sorts  of  cards,  such  as 
authors  or  birds;  but  when  we  were  playing  one  of 
these  out  under  the  trees  and  George  Elwood  came  by, 
Father  was  scrupulous  to  show  that  no  backsliding  was 
taking  place  among  the  Danns;  he  called  out  cordially, 
“Come  on,  George,  and  join  us  in  a  game  of  flinch.” 

Although  not  a  typical  office-seeker  and  not  versed 
in  the  tricks  used  for  “jollying”  voters,  Father  was  the 
best  candidate  for  the  “no-license”  ticket  in  the  Col¬ 
chester  town  meetings,  and  with  some  defeats,  was 
elected  frequently  as  excise  commissioner.  If  the  board 
stood  two  to  one  for  license,  it  was  his  duty  to  help  carry 
out  the  law.  This  fact  accounts  for  his  name  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  document,  dated  at  Downsville,  October  21, 
1887: 

“Received  from  Matthew  Dann,  Excise  Commissioner, 
Eleven  and  50/100  Dollars  for  a  saloon  license  for  Harley 
Buckingham. 

(Signed) 

J.  A.  Montgomery,  Supervisor.” 


Father 


He  helped  to  prosecute  violators  of  liquor  laws,  and 
when  a  certain  Kothe  of  Spring  Brook  persisted  in  be¬ 
ing  what  would  later  have  been  called  a  “bootlegger'’ 
with  a  “speakeasy,”  we  watched  with  interest  the  long 
line  of  wagons  carrying  witnesses  from  that  remote 
corner  of  the  town  up  our  Hollow  to  the  Delhi  court, 
for  our  “Pa”  had  set  all  that  procession  in  motion. 

He  served  often  on  juries,  local  and  county,  sometimes 
having  to  board  at  the  sheriff’s  in  Delhi.  He  seldom  went 
to  law,  one  single  instance  being  his  suit  over  an  alleged 
double-billing  for  goods  bought  at  the  Combs  store  in 
Hamden.  The  verdict  is  not  recalled. 

He  could  carry  a  tune,  but  we  have  no  memory  of 
hearing  him  singing  in  a  church  service.  When  about 
his  work  he  would  hum  or  sing  softly  hymns  like  “Ma¬ 
jestic  sweetness,”  or  “How  tedious  and  tasteless  the 
hours,”  or  it  might  be  a  Civil  War  song,  such  as  “Who 
will  care  for  Mother  now?''  He  did  not  whistle  tunes, 
but  he  had  a  way  of  whistling  a  loud  call  with  the  help 
of  his  fingers. 

Social  visiting  was  not  his  habit.  When  in  Downsville 
on  business  over  the  noon  hour,  he  had  his  meal  at  a 
hotel,  in  spite  of  his  sister  Emeline’s  invitations.  “Just 
like  a  Dann,”  said  one  of  the  “in-laws.” 


Ill:  MOTHER 


She  was  born  at  South  Buchanty,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
on  November  13,  1843,  the  second  of  six  children  of 
John  Comrie  Montgomery  and  Isabella  McAra  Mont¬ 
gomery.  What  is  known  about  that  family  and  their 
home  will  be  told  on  other  pages.  As  the  migration  to 
America  took  place  when  she  was  only  six  years  old, 
Mother  remembered  few  incidents  of  that  time.  She  at¬ 
tended  school  at  Buchanty  for  a  short  while,  learning  to 
read  from  the  Bible.  At  least  once,  she  visited  the  pic¬ 
turesque  “Sma’  Glen,”  a  few  miles  up  the  Almond  River, 
when  the  family  took  one  of  her  small  brothers  to  drink 
from  the  “kink host  well”  as  a  remedy  for  his  whooping- 
cough.  Perhaps  she  never  saw  Auchterarder  in  Perth¬ 
shire;  but  she  used  that  word  with  its  rolling  burrs  as 
a  test  for  our  ability  to  pronounce  Scotch.  Of  the  long 
ocean  voyage  of  1849,  the  greenness  of  Ireland  as  they 
passed  its  northern  coast,  and  the  roughness  and  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  journey  of  four  weeks  on  a  sailing  vessel, 
remained  in  her  mind. 

Intending  to  settle  with  relatives  in  Ohio,  they  boarded 
at  New  York  an  Erie  Canal  boat.  This  was  a  favorite 
route  then,  used  several  times  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  At 
Canajoharie  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  oldest  boy  be¬ 
came  ill;  so  the  family  left  the  boat  and  journeyed  south- 
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ward  to  Cherry  Valley.  After  a  short  visit  with  friends 
there,  they  went  on  to  Delaware  County,  whose  north¬ 
ern  towns  had  many  Scotch  people,  probably  some 
Perthshire  friends.  They  settled  in  upper  Gregory  Hol¬ 
low,  town  of  Hamden. 

Grandfather  Montgomery  was  fond  of  letter  writing, 
and  several  of  his  letters  to  relatives  in  Scotland  are  still 
preserved.  The  one  to  his  mother,  here  printed,  was 
written  in  blue  ink  in  his  customary  beautiful  penman¬ 
ship,  but  with  some  characteristic  misspellings,  as  will  be 
noted.  The  sheets  were  folded  and  sealed  without  any 
envelope  or  postage  stamp.  “Paid  2  dx” — or  some  sym¬ 
bol  meaning  two  shillings — is  written  on  the  outside, 
and  postmarks  on  the  back  read,  “American,  Liverpool, 
Apr.  16,  1850”  and  “Cried,  Apr.  18,  50.”  The  address 
reads:  “To  Mrs.  Comrie,  Care  of  Peter  Gow,  Farmer 
Middleshire  Gorthy,  Parish  of  Fowlis  Wester,  Perth¬ 
shire,  Scotland.”  At  the  left  side  of  this  the  word  “Crieff” 
is  added,  and  at  the  right,  “Missent  to  Perth.”  The  post¬ 
scripts  are  written  on  the  margin  of  the  two  large  sheets 
of  lined  paper. 

Hamden  181I1  March  1850. 

Dear  Mother: 

By  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  which  governs  the 
Universe  and  overrules  the  affairs  of  Mankind,  and  for 
whose  kindness  to  us  since  we  left  our  native  land  we  ought 
through  all  our  life  afterwards  to  feel  grateful ;  we  are  all 
in  the  injoyment  of  good  health  here  at  present;  and  have 
been  so  ever  since  we  landed  in  America.  And  I  hope  that, 
if  it  be  the  Lord’s  will,  this  may  find  you,  as  well,  in  health 
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and  spirits,  as  from  your  old  age  and  former  bereavements 
can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Isabella  was  confined  of  a  Daughter  on  the  21st  Sept.  She 
is  a  beautiful  Child  being  now  about  six  months  old,  and 
stout  and  spirited.  We  have  named  her  Mary. 

Margret,  and  William,  were  at  School  all  Winter,  that  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  my  house,  and  teachers  are  all  paid 
by  Government  in  this  State:  the  parents  of  the  chilern  only 
furnishing  with  books  the  pupils;  the  Republic  providing  a 
free  education  for  all  betwixt  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age:  without  money  and  without  price:  such  is  the  in¬ 
estimable  boon,  which  a  free  and  enlightened  Government 
bestows  on  the  rising  generation  of  this  prosperous  and 
happy  land.  Knowledge  is  pour,  saith  the  wise  man,  and 
certainly  nothing  can  insure  the  future  glory  and  prosper¬ 
ity  of  this  magestic  country  more  so. 

Arthur  and  Alexander  are  both  well  enjoying  excellent 
health  and  spirits. 

I  bought  a  farm  in  this  Town  and  we  moved  to  it  on  the 
last  week  in  August;  so  that  I  now  write  from  my  own  house 
after  having  traveled  many  a  mile  over  Mountain  Stream 
and  Sea.  It  contains  no  acres  of  land,  40  of  which  is  cleared 
the  remainder  with  wood,  moustly  Maple  trees,  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  usefull  products  of  the  American  for¬ 
est;  abounding  with  sacharine  juices  which  produce  Sugar. 
Some  of  the  farmers  here  make  six,  and  seven  hundred 
pounds  anually.  The  trees  are  perforated  with  an  augar,  two 
inches  deep,  and  the  sap  received  in  troughs  from  which  it 
is  taken  and  boiled  down  in  kettles,  till  it  assumes  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  Sugar.  It  sells  higher  here  than  cane  sugar  when 
properly  manufactured. 

There  are  good  houses  on  my  farm;  and  the  situation  is 
plesant;  it  is  well  watered  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  We  have  a 
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fine  stream  runing  past  the  house,  and  excellent  springs, 
clear  as  crystal  on  different  secions  of  our  farm.  This  is  all- 
togather  a  fine  country  for  farmers;  who  are  willing  to  work 
with  their  own  hands,  and  posessing  a  little  money  to  begin 
with;  there  are  plenty  of  farms  to  be  got  on  very  reason¬ 
able  terms.  There  is  one  for  sale  now,  within  three  miles  of 
the  village  of  Hamden,  beautifully  situated,  good  soil,  con¬ 
taining  224  acres  of  land,  all  cleared,  capable  of  keeping 
twenty-five  milch  cows  and  other  stock;  the  owner  asks  380 
Pounds  for  it,  and  would  give  ten  years  to  pay  for  it  by  in¬ 
stalments  with  interest  on  the  unpaid  capital,  that  being  the 
way  of  doing  business  in  this  Country.  I  often  think  how 
preferable  it  would  be  for  my  friends  in  Scotland  to  come 
here,  where  they  and  their  children,  could  live  in  comfort 
and  Indipendence  by  ordinary  industry  and  fortune. 

1  have  seen  several  persons  who  know  Mungo  Murray  & 
Ant.  They  live  in  the  town  of  Bovina,  ten  miles  from  this 
place.  He  has  a  fine  farm  there  they  tell  me,  and  was  worth 
a  deal  of  money  when  he  went  to  Ohio.  The  principal  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  farmers  here  is  grazeing,  being  a  fine  coun¬ 
try  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  comparatively  near  the  City  of 
New  York  and  other  Cities,  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
stock.  Butter  ,  is  a  great  staple  article  of  produce  of  this 
County,  this  year  bring  a  shilling  a  pound,  and  they  make 
on  an  average  in  most  dairies  100  pounds  for  each  cow.  They 
tise  the  skimmed  milk  for  feeding  hogs.  They  make  no 
cheese  in  this  town;  in  some  sections  of  the  country  they 
make  sweet  milch  cheeses,  and  no  butter.  Cheese  is  worth 

now  - .  I  intend  to  keep  sheep  on  my  farm,  being  as 

profitable  as  cows  and  acording  to  my  taste  as  pleasent  an 
occupation.  Sheep  thrive  finely  here,  the  country  being  high 
and  dry,  and  they  are  not  affected  with  those  deseases  pe¬ 
culiar  to  them  in  low  moist  situations.  Wool  is  worth  now 
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from  one  shilling  to  one  shilling  six  pence  per  lb.,  and  the 
sheep  yield  on  an  average  from  three  to  four  pounds  per 
head.  Lambs  brought  last  Fall  5  S.  and  6  S.  each. 

Dear  Mother,  I  know  that  these  statistics  will  not  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  you,  and  I  mearly  give  them  for  information 
to  our  Friends  to  whom  you  may  happen  to  show  this  letter. 
You  are  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  that  demands  thoughts 
of  far  more  serious  consideration  than  all  earthly  details. 
And  although  we  be  now  far  removed,  do  not  think  that  you 
are  forgotten  by  me,  and  the  many  kindnesses  and  indul- 
gances  that  I  have  received  from  you,  which  never  in  the 
world  can  I  repay.  And  although  I  love  the  land  of  my  adop¬ 
tion,  my  mind  often  wanders  back  to  Scotland  and  our 
Friends  and  Relations  there,  my  Father  and  You,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  family,  assembled  around  the  fire  in  our  old 
home.  Such  thoughts  steal  across  my  soul  as  none  but  those 
who  have  sojourned  in  a  Foreign  land  can  feel.  But  I  hope 
that  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  a  home  which  is  Heaven. 
God  grant  it  may  be  so. 

1  remain  Your  affectionate  Son, 

John  Comrie  Montgomery. 

P.S.  The  Religious  denominations  here  are  Prysbiterians, 
Methodists  and  Baptists.  We  are  four  miles  from  the  Vil¬ 
lage  of  Colchester  [Downsvillej  where  two  churches  are,  a 
Prysbiterian  and  a  Methodist.  Five  miles  from  Lansingville 
|  Delancey  |  where  there  are  two  Prysbiterian  Churches,  six 
from  Hamden  in  which  is  one  Prysbiterain  Church,  twelve 
miles  from  Delhi  the  Capital  of  the  County  wherein  are 
four  Churches.  These  are  all  beautiful  rural  villages,  con¬ 
taining  splendid  shops  and  Tradesmen  of  all  descriptions. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  cutting  wood  on  my  farm  all 
Winter.  It  requires  considerable  resolution  to  a  Scotsman  to 
face  the  forest  alone.  I  was  somewhat  scared  at  first  at  the 
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awful  size  of  the  trees,  many  of  them  being  two  and  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  an  hundred  feet  in  height;  but  I  soon 
got  accoustomed  in  handling  the  axe  and  liked  the  work  well. 
It  is  light  clean  and  pleasent  employment,  I  have  choped 
seven  acres  myself  this  Winter.  Autumn  was  very  pleasent. 
The  Winter  is  cold  and  braceing.  I  wrought- out  almoust 
every  day  in  the  woods  without  inconveniance.  I  had  other 
three  acres  choped  by  contract  so  that  I  will  have  ten  acres 
under  crop  this  season.  If  the  weather  be  dry  in  the  Spring 
that  the  wood  will  burn,  1  will  sow  oats  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat;  if  not,  I  will  sow  wheat  and  rye  in  the  Fall.  I  sowed 
two  acres  of  Winter  grain  in  October  and  November.  The 
rest  of  my  farm  is  under  grass.  There  were  twenty  tons  of 
hay  ctit  on  it  last  year.  Hay  is  worth  here  now  ten  Dollars 
a  ton.  I  bought  a  cow  last  Fall  for  20  Dollers,  and  intend  to 
buy  more  in  the  Spring. 

J.C.M. 

Of  those  “Prysbiterian”  churches,  the  Montgomery 
family  joined  the  one  at  Hamden,  to  which  one  family 
of  us  Danns  now  belongs.  On  Sunday  mornings  they 
traveled  over  the  divide — apparently  on  foot — to  listen 
to  two  long  sermons,  with  an  hour  or  so  between  for 
lunch  and  probably  Sunday  School.  Besides  lunch  pails, 
the  young  folks  often  carried  their  shoes,  which  were 
donned  when  they  approached  the  village. 

What  teachers  imparted  that  free  education  in  the 
Upper  Gregory  Hollow  school,  before  various  Mont¬ 
gomerys  did  so,  is  unknown;  but  the  benches  were  well 
filled  with  eager  learners,  we  may  be  sure.  The  Holley, 
Young,  Conklin,  Kingsley  and  Hoye  families  were 
studious  and  congenial.  The  last  two  were  unusual  for 
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that  region,  being  devout  Catholics.  Montgomery  boys 
were  leaders  in  giving  vivid  dramatic  rendering  of 
“Marmion”  or  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  all  so  familiar 
to  Scotch  immigrants.  Doubtless  the  girls  admired  or 
even  assisted;  but  the  gentle  Ellen  was  not  likely  to  be 
so  often  impersonated  as  a  haughty  Douglas,  or  James 
Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Dhu  fighting  their  duel  “hilt 
to  hilt.” 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mother  was  licensed  to  teach,  and 
for  seven  years  before  her  marriage  conducted  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  in  various  localities,  it  was  the  custom  not 
to  employ  the  same  teacher  for  more  than  a  term  or  a 
year,  so  she  served  in  Basin  Clove,  Lower  Gregory  Hol- 
low  (Rowe  district),  Upper  Telford  Hollow  and  the 
Platner  Brook  school;  also  in  Upper  Gregory  Hollow 
and  perhaps  Tiffany  Hollow.  We  have  no  recollection 
of  hearing  that  Lower  Telford  Hollow  (District  #13) 
was  one  of  her  schools,  although  that  would  be  a  con¬ 
venient  way  to  explain  her  first  meeting  with  Matthew 
Dann,  whose  parents’  home  almost  hovered  over  the 
schoolhouse.  He  may,  however,  have  passed  the  door  of 
the  Upper  T.H.  school  some  day.  We  can  only  guess. 

Our  parents  began  housekeeping  in  1865  in  a  rather 
old  and  unsatisfactory  house  on  Father’s  farm.  This  may 
have  been,  for  a  short  time  only,  a  house  near  the  main 
highway  a  few  rods  from  the  north  end  of  the  farm. 
Traces  of  that  house,  currant  bushes,  bouncing  bets 
along  the  wall  by  the  road,  and  a  clump  of  Northern 
Spy  apple  trees  at  the  rear,  long  remained  after  the 
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house  burned.  It  is  more  likely  that  their  home  from 
the  first  was  another  aged  building  which  had  once 
been  painted  red,  and  which  was  moved  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  brook  Hat  within  Father’s  recollection, 
perhaps  moved  by  him.  It  had  first  been  just  below  the 
big  millpond,  whose  ruined  walls  are  still  conspicuous 
up  the  brook.  In  that  house  were  born  three  daughters 
and  the  first  two  sons.  It  was  an  inconvenient  home  in 
many  ways.  None  of  the  barns  was  very  near.  If  there 
was  a  well,  it  was  not  a  good  one;  and  drinking  water 
must  have  been  obtained  from  a  spring,  only  moderately 
good,  several  rods  down  the  Hat.  A  small  stream  or 
“dreen,”  as  we  called  such  running  water,  served  for 
washing  water.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  adequate 
supply  of  water  was  found  for  cooling  the  milk,  or 
where  the  milk  was  stored.  The  cellar  was  low  and 
cramped.  Father  vowed  that  he  would  some  day  have 
a  cellar  that  a  man  could  get  into  and  move  around  in 
without  bumping  his  head  all  the  time.  The  house  had 
a  lean-to,  perhaps  two  of  them,  probably  for  a  milk- 
house,  or  for  added  sleeping  quarters. 

It  took  a  year  or  more  to  assemble  the  materials  for 
the  proposed  new  house  on  the  hill  by  the  highway,  a 
house  with  an  ample  cellar,  with  lofty  and  well-lighted 
rooms,  with  clean  white  paint  and  green  blinds — in 
short,  the  best  home  in  the  I  Iollow,  where  a  whole 
family  could  live  in  comfort.  An  earlier  house  had 
existed  near  its  site,  where  more  currant  bushes,  live- 
forever  and  two  mountain  ash  trees  continued  to  grow. 
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Across  the  road  stood  a  spacious  barn  which  sufficed 
until  1883.  Father  drew  choice  bluestone  from  the  Robert 
Beates  (later  Purdy)  quarry,  two  miles  down  the  valley. 
This  was  used  for  the  upper  layers  of  the  foundation. 
He  had  timber  from  his  forests  sawed;  basswood  for 
siding,  chestnut  for  interior  trimming  of  several  rooms, 
and  hemlock  for  many  purposes.  By  long  trips  to  mills 
in  adjoining  counties,  Otsego  and  Sullivan,  he  obtained 
blinds,  doors,  windows,  etc.,  and  the  durability  of  the 
tinware  was  always  amazing;  it  may  be  there  yet.  In 
November,  1875,  the  new  house  stood  proudly  com¬ 
plete,  and  “we”  moved  in.  The  present  writer,  then  six¬ 
teen  months  old,  had  the  special  privilege  of  being 
carried  up  the  hill,  wrapped  in  a  red  shawl,  in  the  sturdy 
arms  of  Duncan  MacDougal  (“Dunkin  Doodle”  to  the 
children).  About  three  years  later,  we  watched  from 
our  north  windows — it  must  have  been  in  winter  or  in 
a  storm — the  old  house  on  the  flat  going  up  in  flames. 
It  must  have  been  a  bad  loss  for  Fields  Miller,  the  hired 
man,  who  then  lived  there.  Fragments  of  Becky  Miller’s 
colored  earthenware  could  long  be  dug  up  on  the  site — 
probably  still  can — and  a  dime  which  had  once  fallen 
through  a  crack  in  the  steps  was  hunted  for  by  many 
children.  The  “new”  house,  with  its  durable  frame, 
white  sides  and  green  blinds,  but  since  1930  showing 
signs  of  decay,  still  stands  out  by  Telford  Hollow  road. 

Heavy  household  duties  and  more  than  a  small  share 
of  the  outdoor  work  were  then,  and  still  are,  the  portion 
of  farm  women.  Such  work,  and  the  bearing  and  nur- 
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ture  of  nine  children  between  1867  and  1885,  made 
Mother’s  life  a  busy  one,  sometimes  an  anxious  one. 
Merely  the  baking  of  countless  loaves  of  bread  was  no 
minor  occupation.  During  most  of  her  life  she  was 
strong  and  healthy,  and  she  had  a  faculty  of  finding  rest 
in  the  midst  of  work  or  in  any  little  respite.  She  could 
become  completely  absorbed  in  interesting  reading,  and 
loved  to  spend  spare  moments  among  her  favorite  flow¬ 
ers.  She  had  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  nothing  could  easily  distract  her  from  a  good 
piece  of  fiction.  She  knew  many  of  the  outstanding 
novels  in  English  intimately,  and  included  some  excit¬ 
ing  works  not  rated  as  classics,  predecessors  of  mystery 
stories.  She  objected,  however,  to  having  common  vul¬ 
gar  wickedness  called  “romance.”  She  shared  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  fondness  for  history  and  poetry,  and  had  many 
favorite  selections  in  her  memory.  One  of  these  was 
Bryant’s  “To  a  Waterfowl.”  Her  best  loved  hymn  was 
no  doubt  “Jerusalem  the  Golden.” 

She  had  the  use  of  quite  a  variety  of  good  books  and 
magazines,  which  we  also  learned  to  enjoy,  from  the 
homes  of  the  other  Montgomerys.  The  I  iarpers  publica¬ 
tions,  St.  Nicholas,  and  others  were  exchanged.  Of 
course  “The  Youth’s  Companion”  was  welcome.  The 
reading  aloud  of  such  books  as  Charles  Dickens’  “Child’s 
History  of  England,”  led  us  to  a  liking  for  history. 

Father  used  to  ward  off  any  suggestion  about  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  rather  small  front  porch  (or  “stoop”)  by  saying 
that  Mother  would  fill  it  all  up  with  plants,  no  matter 
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how  large  it  was.  There  stood  a  brilliant  fuschia  with 
many  a  humming  bird  to  share  its  perfume.  Even  yet  a 
fine  fuschia  in  bloom  recalls  hers.  Geranium,  phlox, 
verbena  and  calla  lily  were  familiar  words  to  us;  an 
orange  shrub  produced  small  fruit  in  the  sitting  room;  a 
peach  tree  sheltered  by  the  sunny  south  side  of  the  house 
long  defied  the  cold,  and  the  pond  lilies  grew  better  than 
the  trout  in  our  little  fishponds  in  the  ‘dower  field.”  She 
knew  more  birds  than  most  of  us,  fed  them  in  winter, 
furnished  orioles  with  twine  for  their  nests,  and  watched 
eagerly  for  the  return  of  robins  and  bluebirds  at  maple 
sugar  time. 

Of  music  there  was  little  in  the  early  days.  When  the 
girls  learned  to  play  on  the  little  Estey  organ,  and  we 
would  gather  about  to  sing  hymns  or  other  familiar 
tunes,  Mother  did  not  sing  with  us,  but  she  listened 
gladly.  She  sang  to  her  babies: 

“The  north  wind  doth  blow, 

And  we  shall  have  snow, 

And  what  will  the  robin  do  then? 

Poor  thing!”; 

and  many  other  songs.  When  about  her  work  she  would 
often  sing  quietly,  choosing  mostly  something  plain¬ 
tive.  If  you  heard  her  singing  words  to  the  tune  “Cale¬ 
donia,”  the  sentiments  were  likely  to  be,  not  the  mar¬ 
tial  “Scots  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled,”  but  “I’m  wearin’ 
awa,  Jean,  to  the  land  o’  the  leal.”  How  she  would  have 
enjoyed  the  best  that  the  radio  came  to  offer!  Some 
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variations  of  her  daily  work  were  trips  to  the  hillsides 
for  berries,  and  occasional  visits  to  neighbors,  especially 
if  there  was  some  special  need.  She  seldom  took  part 
in  games,  and  did  not  attend  socials,  but  had  some  part 
in  neighborhood  picnics.  Her  great  concern  was  in  get¬ 
ting  the  others  ready  to  go  to  places;  but  she  often  cau¬ 
tioned  us  against  going  into  any  dangerous  ventures, 
and  was  wont  to  say,  “Oh,  don’t  go,”  even  when  there 
seemed  no  risk  at  all,  believing  with  the  poet  that 

“Horne  keeping  hearts  are  happiest, 

To  stay  at  home  is  best.” 

None  of  us  can  recall  Mother’s  hair  when  it  was  reddish 
like  that  of  other  Montgomerys;  it  became  white  very 
early. 

In  the  following  pages  there  will  be  more  about  our 
parents’  way  of  living,  as  we  review  in  some  detail  the 
activities  in  which  we  shared  on  the  farm. 
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IV:  FARM  WORK 


elaware  county  dairymen  were  and  are  “dirt 


-L'  farmers,”  and  all  members  of  the  household  know 
what  hard  work  is.  From  the  summer  of  1865  when  he 
returned  from  the  war,  until  almost  the  end  of  his  ninety 
years,  Father  labored  early  and  late  to  improve  his  land, 
to  do  countless  daily  chores  and  to  sow  and  reap  in 
season.  The  main  product  of  the  farm  was  the  excellent 
milk  and  butter  produced  from  a  herd  of  about  forty 
cows.  Women  helped  with  the  chores  in  addition  to 
house  duties,  and  small  children  early  learned  to  milk, 
pick  up  potatoes,  “rake  after”  in  haying,  and  to  do 
other  useful  tasks.  This  all  helped  to  make  a  boy  fond 
of  going  to  school.  Hired  help  was  needed  in  the  busiest 
seasons.  Fields  Miller,  Will  Elwood,  various  Hotchkisses, 
Allisons  (or  Elsons)  and  Miners  were  so  employed  in 
the  ’7o’s  and  ’8o’s,  and  our  cousin  Orrin  Mann  was  a 
good  worker  while  he  lived  with  us  up  to  the  time  of 
marriage.  Two  Scotchmen — not  generally  called  Scots¬ 
men  then — were  at  times  employed,  including  Duncan 
MacDougal,  previously  mentioned.  He  was  on  the  hay 
rigging  with  Father  lifting  a  big  forkload  of  hay  into 
the  barn,  when  he  paused  with  the  hay  poised  in  mid¬ 
air,  and  asked,  “And  are  ye  no  ashamed  of  yoursel’  that 
ye’re  no  a  Scotchman?”  Sandy  Russell  was  one  of  the 
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carpenters  on  the  barn  in  1883.  He  used  to  discuss  the 
words  that  the  workmen  used  to  describe  a  heavy 
wooden  mallet.  One  called  it  a  “maul,”  another  a  “com¬ 
mander”;  Mr.  Russell’s  name  for  it  was  a  “cummuckle.” 
He  was  a  well-read  man,  and  at  that  time  was  much 
interested  in  Bunyan’s  ‘kHoly  War.”  His  sad  prediction 
that  within  fifty  years  this  country  would  be  ruled  by 
dreadful  Papists  filled  young  listeners  with  fear. 

For  the  milk  and  butter  business  the  farm  had  many 
advantages;  the  fields,  though  steep  and  stony,  were 
better  than  most  in  the  Hollows;  springs  were  copious 
on  both  slopes,  the  one  near  the  house  being  quite  un¬ 
usual.  Since  it  was,  until  raised  later,  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  a  pump  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  force  the  water  higher.  This  machinery  with  its 
steady,  quiet  throbbing,  was  an  object  of  pride  to  the 
young  folks.  Once  when  schoolmates  were  boasting 
about  their  families,  Emma  announced,  “We  have  a 
hydraulic  ram  at  our  house.”  “Humph,  that’s  nothing,” 
another  girl  retorted,  “at  our  house  we  et  one.”  When  the 
pump  chanced  to  fail  in  winter,  it  meant  much  carrying 
of  water  for  many  weeks,  and  deep  excavation  to  re¬ 
pair  bursted  pipes.  Besides  furnishing  good  drinking 
water  for  the  house,  watering  troughs  for  cattle  and 
travelers,  and  much  cold  water  around  the  large  milk 
vats  in  the  cellar,  this  spring  fed  the  “churning  pond” 
in  the  “lower  field”  beyond  the  garden.  A  large  overshot 
wheel  put  in  motion  a  system  of  pulleys  and  long  creak¬ 
ing  wires  that  crossed  the  garden  on  high  poles  and 
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operated  the  churn  in  the  cellar.  Smaller  churnings  of 
cream  were  often  pounded  by  hand  with  a  dasher,  or 
laboriously  revolved  in  a  barrel  churn.  After  about  1886, 
instead  of  water  power,  a  large  round  tread-wheel  was 
housed  near  by,  run  by  a  horse  or  a  bull.  After  a  batch 
of  butter  “came,”  it  was  carefully  kneaded,  mixing  in 
salt.  This  was  usually  one  of  Mother’s  tasks.  Well  made 
tubs  or  firkins  made  by  Downsville  coopers  were  filled 
with  the  yellow  butter.  In  the  first  spring  months  this  was 
shipped  promptly  to  New  York;  in  summer  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds  were  stored  in  the  cool  cellar  to  be 
shipped  in  quantity  to  the  commission  merchants. 
Francis  H.  Leggett  and  others  who  handled  this  busi¬ 
ness  must  have  been  honorable  men,  for  nobody  seemed 
to  question  the  fairness  of  the  “returns”  which  they 
mailed  back  after  deducting  their  commissions.  After 
Cousin  Ed.  Dann  went  to  New  York,  he  wished  Father 
to  try  sending  butter  to  a  certain  merchant  with  whom 
he  was  cooperating.  He  offered  to  send  a  stencil  for 
marking  the  tubs;  but  as  he  called  the  article  a  “tinsel,” 
the  farm  boys  were  somewhat  amused  at  their  citified 
cousin’s  little  slip. 

The  dairy  herd  usually  contained  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  Jerseys,  Guernseys  or  other  famed  breeds;  but 
the  butter  produced  was  of  excellent  quality  and  flavor, 
needing  no  added  coloring  matter. 

Gradual  changes  in  the  processing  of  the  milk  re¬ 
duced  the  labor  considerably.  A  cream  separator  was 
installed;  the  cream  was  taken  to  a  central  station  up 
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the  Hollow  instead  of  being  churned.  A  few  years  later 
the  plan  was  to  carry  the  whole  product  in  cans  daily 
to  a  creamery,  and  for  years  Father  drove  his  one-horse 
milk-wagon  to  Downsville  each  morning. 

Until  the  creameries  demanded  all-year  production, 
only  two  or  three  cows  were  milked  in  winter.  For  those 
earlier  winters,  hay  was  stored  in  all  five  of  the  widely 
separated  barns,  and  cattle  stabled  in  most  of  them  had 
to  be  watered  and  fed — quite  an  arduous  chore,  espe¬ 
cially  in  storms;  but  such  work  and  the  cutting  and 
hauling  of  wood  were  the  main  jobs  of  the  season.  When 
cows  giving  milk  were  kept  in  the  barn  on  the  flat, 
large  pails  or  cans  of  milk  had  to  be  carried  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  on  foot  with  the  aid  of  wooden  yokes — “milk- 
yokes”  or  “sap-yokes.” 

Most  summer  milking  was  done  in  old  times  out  of 
doors  in  the  milk-yard  beside  the  road.  Milking  ma¬ 
chines  came  along  after  most  of  “us  children”  had  left 
the  farm.  The  feeding  of  calves  and  pigs  from  March 
until  late  autumn  was  a  steady  job  for  boys.  Drovers 
from  Hamden  came  up  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  adding  to  their  flocks  calves  and  superfluous 
cows,  and  we  were  supposed  to  help  convoy  the  animals 
for  a  few  miles.  One  drover  whom  we  nicknamed 
“Squealy”  once  jumped  over  the  fence  of  a  farmer  from 
whom  he  had  just  bought,  and  helped  himself  gener¬ 
ously  to  beets  and  turnips  from  a  field,  remarking,  as 
we  looked  question ingly  at  the  foraging,  “Paid  too  much 
for  them  kevs.” 
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Midsummer  was  of  course  an  extra  busy  season.  Even 
yet  colleges  give  a  long  summer  vacation,  a  hold-over 
from  the  times  when  farm  work  was  too  urgent  for 
school  to  keep  going.  Haying  and  harvesting  are  still 
“current  events”  instead  of  “ancient  history”  in  those 
regions,  and  need  no  description.  Machinery  has  been 
added,  but  the  job  has  not  been  made  free  from  toil. 
Oats,  buckwheat  and  millet  were  always  cradled  and 
handled  by  hand,  except  that  traveling  threshing  ma¬ 
chines  threshed  the  oats.  We  used  hickory  flails  for 
threshing  buckwheat.  Fodder  corn  was  cut  with  sickles, 
until  silos  were  built  in  about  1910.  Until  1881,  when 
Father  hesitatingly  tried  out  his  first  mower — and  the 
first  in  the  Hollow — a  heavy  Eureka  with  a  six  foot 
swath,  all  the  grass  was  cut  by  hand.  Six  men  could  be 

seen  any  July  morning  swinging  their  scythes  rhythmi- 

> 

cally  as  they  mowed  long  swaths  across  the  Teed 
meadow.  The  time  never  came  when  one  or  more  work¬ 
ers  did  not  have  to  use  a  scythe  for  cutting  places  too 
rough  or  too  wet  for  the  machine.  Busied  at  this  work 
one  morning,  Jonah,  whose  inherited  habit  it  was  to 
talk  to  himself,  was  overheard  debating,  like  sentimental 
Bobby  Burns,  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  mow  down 
those  beautiful  daisies  and  lilies  in  his  swath.  A  far  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  “hand”  was  Dick  Wood  of  Callicoon,  a 
violent  and  profane  fellow  who  would  whip  the  horses 
unmercifully  while  crying  out,  “Hoo!”  in  true  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dialect.  The  small  boys  like  the  novelty  of  seeing 
a  yoke  of  oxen  working  on  the  farm  in  about  1880.  The 
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two  of  us  who  were  considered  big  enough  for  the  task 
had  to  drive  them  to  Downsville  and  back  one  hot  day 
for  shoeing.  After  reaching  the  rows  of  roadside  trees 
outside  the  village,  we  realized  that  the  blacksmith  had 
not  been  paid;  so  the  older  kept  the  oxen  grazing  while 
the  younger  carried  back  the  money.  As  he  came  back 
with  the  change,  he  feared  that  he  had  been  cheated, 
for  “All  I  got  back  was  this  little  tin  penny”  (a  dime). 

Autumn  butchering  days  were  awesome  events  for 
small  boys.  Cattle  and  hogs  were  then  converted  into 
meat  for  sale,  or  for  storing  for  the  winter.  When  it 
could  not  be  kept  fresh,  barrels  of  it  were  salted  down, 
and  hams  were  cured  in  the  smokehouse. 

Many  grafted  apple  trees  were  scattered  through  the 
fields,  most  of  them  a  result  of  Father’s  foresight.  The 
main  orchard  was  next  to  the  new  house.  Besides  some 
varieties  of  luscious  early  apples,  astrakans  and  what 
we  called  “white  sweet”  and  “red  sweet,”  there  were 
dozens  of  barrels  stored  in  the  “little  cellar”  any  good 
season.  These  included:  baldwin,  spitzenberg,  fame-use, 
northern  spy,  greening,  twenty-ounce,  strawberry  apple, 
russet  (“rustycoat”),  and  “round  stem”  and  “Hat  stem,” 
as  we  called  them.  A  fine  striped  sweet  apple  went  by 
the  name  of  “grandpa  apple,”  as  the  grafts  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Montgomery  farm. 

The  maple  and  elm  shade  trees  along  the  road  were 
transplanted  largely  by  “us  boys.”  The  front  lawn  was 
slow  to  become  grassy,  as  its  soil  was  too  hard  until 
covered  later.  It  may  be  added  that  it  was  only  gradually 
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that  the  simple  furniture,  rag  rugs,  feather  or  straw 
beds,  etc.,  gave  place  to  a  few  ingrain  carpets,  etc.  Win¬ 
dow  shades  and  curtains  were  not  there  when  I  first 

remember,  and  the  stairs  were  not  covered. 

» 

Down  the  bank  behind  the  house  stood  a  few  beehives, 
llie  catching  of  a  swarming  colony  was  exciting,  but 
not  much  honey  was  produced.  We  knew  how  beelines 
were  traced  for  getting  honey  from  hollow  trees,  but 
did  not  join  in  that  sport. 

Railsplitters  we  all  were — with  no  thought  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  the  presidency.  As  soon  as  frost  began  to  re¬ 
lax,  all  the  long  rail  fences  had  to  be  repaired,  using 
durable  chestnut.  The  widespread  blight  which  de¬ 
stroyed  those  trees  deprived  farm  children  of  a  favorite 
autumn  sport.  Even  now  in  1942,  bare  trunks  of  once 
fine  trees  furnish  firewood  and  remind  one  of  other 
days.  Shellbark  hickory  trees  abound  on  the  farm,  and 
bushels  of  fine  nuts  were  gathered  for  our  use,  while 
neighbors  were  welcome  to  glean  a  share.  Hickory  and 
bitternut  timber  had  a  good  market  in  the  village  for 
making  axe-helves  and  hammer  handles. 

The  activities  of  children  on  a  farm  can  be  classified 
as  “recreations”;  but  they  include  a  liberal  share  of  real 
work.  Picking  up  many  barrels  of  potatoes  on  a  hot 
day  was  hardly  an  outdoor  sport — although  any  small 
boy  might  take  time  out  to  build  in  the  fresh  soil  all 
sorts  of  railroads,  tunnels  and  stone  buildings.  Getting 
the  cows  “early  on  a  frosty  morning”  was  too  regular 
a  duty  to  count  as  a  lark — even  though  it  was  good  fun 
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to  warm  one’s  bare  feet  for  a  moment  on  the  spot  where 
a  big  cow  had  lain.  We  made  a  game  of  guessing  what 
proportion  of  the  herd  lay  on  their  right  or  left  sides, 
but  have  not  kept  the  statistics.  Newspapers  now  note 
that  someone  has  timed  the  speed  at  which  cows  munch 
the  grass  or  chew  their  cuds,  but  our  scientific  efforts 
did  not  include  that.  We  knew  accurately  which  cow 
could  “lick”  each  other  cow  in  a  head  fight — a  matter 
of  etiquette  about  which  cows  are  strict.  They  know 
and  acknowledge  their  relative  rank  and  precedence 
much  as  do  the  ladies  in  official  Washington  life.  “Big 
Black”  was  our  candidate  for  herd  championship,  and 
reached  that  goal  by  many  battles. 

Three  of  us,  searching  in  different  corners  of  the 
George  Youngs  meadow  for  cows  hidden  in  a  thick  fog, 
all  heard  something  whizzing  overhead,  too  loud  and 
too  rapid  for  a  bird.  We  still  maintain  that  it  was  a 
meteor. 

Picking  big  pailfuls  of  berries  among  the  brush  and 
woods  was  a  recreation,  but  it  took  a  steep  climb  and 
many  scratches  from  briars.  Fighting  forest  fires  was 
strenuous  action,  even  though  it  did  give  older  boys  a 
day  off  from  school,  and  smaller  brothers  wept  at  miss¬ 
ing  the  adventure.  Farm  work  in  spring  and  fall  often 
restricted  our  schooling  time  in  Walton  to  two  of  the 
three  terms,  so  that  we  had  to  keep  up  with  our  classes 
in  absentia. 

If  work  seemed  slack,  there  was  always  plenty  of 
exercise  to  be  had  in  clearing  off  more  of  the  meadows 
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with  a  stone-boat,  or  digging  up  undesirable  weeds. 
Around  the  numerous  vanished  houses  of  pioneers 
within  the  limits  of  our  farm,  there  long  survived  beds 
of  tansy,  wild  rose  bushes  and  remnants  of  other  efforts 
at  beautifying  the  premises.  These  included  liveforever, 
which  deserved  its  name.  Father  hoped  that  we  could 
conquer  this  pest  which  slowly  spread  in  the  meadows; 
and  he  long  led  us  in  resisting  the  air-borne  invasion 
of  wild  carrot  (Queen  Anne’s  lace).  The  offensive  won 
the  day. 

We  were  far  enough  from  pioneer  times  not  to  have 
to  •manufacture  many  major  articles  used  on  the  farm; 
however  such  a  family  has  to  be  handy  at  many  crafts. 
It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  number  of  garments 
that  Mother  sewed  or  knit  for  all  of  the  household  in¬ 
cluding  suits  of  clothes  for  boys.  She  did  a  little  spinning 
and  weaving,  made  tallow  candles  in  molds,  made  soap 
for  many  uses,  and  of  course  did  much  canning,  drying 
of  apples,  etc.  Father  and  his  sons  built  stone-boats  and 
other  sleds,  hayriggings,  ladders  and  numerous  tools, 
and  repaired  almost  anything.  The  cobbler  and  the  bar¬ 
ber  got  little  trade  from  us.  Father  had  the  horses  shod 
in  town,  but  in  an  emergency  fitted  on  shoes — a  task 
which  he  seemed  particularly  to  dislike.  Of  course  we 
made  many  sleds,  but  not  toboggans  or  snowshoes;  and 
had  homemade  bats,  balls  and  fishing  tackle.  Bows  and 
arrows,  bullets,  and  only  partly  successful  powder,  were 
among  our  works.  A  homemade  bootjack  was  a  handy 
tool,  but  when  a  boy’s  copper-toed  boots  were  stiff  and 
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wrinkled  by  a  day’s  trudging  in  snow  and  frost,  it  took 
much  strong-arm  work  by  Father  or  an  older  boy,  and 
many  howls  from  the  wearer,  to  remove  them  at  bed 
time.  For  Sunday  wear  Father  had  in  the  ’8o’s  a  pair  of 
what  he  called  “fine  boots,”  made  of  soft  thin  leather, 
for  which  he  had  paid  Civil  War  prices,  perhaps  $20. 

But  here  the  story  naturally  turns  to  those  pursuits 
that  had  in  them  more  play  than  work;  for  even  the 
word  “school”  first  meant  leisure.  That  is  the  next  topic. 
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V:  SCHOOLDAYS 


ur  elementary  education,  until  each  could  pass 


V^/  the  “preliminaries”  in  the  regents’  examinations 
and  so  enter  the  high  school  department  of  Walton 
Union  School,  was  obtained  in  the  one-room  school- 
house  of  District  #13,  town  of  Colchester,  a  building 
that  still  stands — as  somebody’s  house — by  the  road,  a 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  our  home.  The  date  of 
its  erection  is  unknown,  but  we  were  told  that  its  pred¬ 
ecessor  was  unlawfully  carted  oft  one  dark  night  before 
1856  and  set  up  on  the  Cornelius  Bennett  farm,  and 
eventually  taken  farther,  where  it  has  since  ‘stood  as 
School  #10.  What  we  may  call  the  prime  movers  in 
that  venture  were  folks  who  thought  that  their  children 
had  too  far  to  walk  to  school.  So  they  seceded  and  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

In  the  ’70’s  and  perhaps  later,  our  school  benches  were 
thick  slabs  set  on  roughly  hewn  legs  placed  around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  with  no  backs,  with  the  desks  made 
of  boards  against  the  walls.  When  desiring  to  face  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a  pupil  lifted  his  feet  and  neatly 
swung  around.  The  teacher’s  desk  was  at  the  fourth  end 
of  the  room.  In  the  center  was  a  big  stove,  stoked  dili¬ 
gently  by  the  teacher  or  a  larger  boy.  Near  it  stood  a 
long  pine  bench,  which  might  serve  for  drying  the 
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clothes  of  pupils  who  came  in  from  a  storm  or  from 
play,  or  for  a  “mourner’s”  bench  for  transgressors  of  the 
rules.  One  boy  thus  isolated  in  his  tender  years  for  noth¬ 
ing  at  all — as  he  believes — left  tokens  of  his  chagrin  in 
the  form  of  tooth  marks  where  he  gnawed  the  top  of 
the  pine  bench.  Are  they  still  there? 

When  the  second  class  in  arithmetic,  for  instance, 
was  called  to  the  front,  the  rest  of  the  school  studied, 
more  or  less  diligently.  Teacher  had  to  maintain  two 
fronts.  “You  know  I’ve  eyes  in  the  back  of  my  head,” 
was  the  warning  boast  of  one  young  lady. 

When  the  Downsville  school  became  rich  enough  to 
buy  furniture  from  Grand  Rapids,  the  discarded  benches 
were  obtained  by  District  #13.  They  were  an  improve¬ 
ment,  but  were  only  heavy,  carpenter-made  furniture 
of  maple,  and  for  some  reason  were  long  left  without 
fastening  to  the  floor.  Overgrown  boys — two  Danns 
might  be  named — enjoyed  sitting  with  the  seat  in  front 
held  up  on  their  strong  knees — not  liking  to  be  cramped, 
of  course.  The  uneasiness  of  the  two  smaller  boys,  or 
girls,  thus  elevated  added  to  the  enjoyment — which 
Teacher  did  not  share. 

Teachers  came  and  went  from  term  to  term.  All  were 
products  of  just  such  schools,  and  few  had  any  further 
training.  A  “third  grade  license”  was  secured  by  passing 
rather  simple  examinations  in  the  common  branches, 
supplemented  by  evidence  of  having  read  some  books 
on  methods  of  teaching.  Some  teachers  were  of  course 
not  very  competent.  One  earnest  girl,  full  of  the  “Spirit 
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of  ’76,”  when  teaching  American  history  found  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  book  that  after  the  Revolution,  “England 
would  not  condescend  to  send  a  minister  to  the  new 
Republic,”  commented,  “That  shows  how  mean  those 
British  were;  when  preachers  were  so  badly  needed.” 
Some  of  our  teachers  were  excellent  and  inspiring; 
among  these  may  be  named  Gertrude  and  Augusta 
Clauson,  Mary  and  Marguerite  Hoye,  Aunt  Isabel  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  our  sister  Emma. 

(It  is  odd  what  tricks  memory  plays  with  one!  When 
Mother  heard  that  Miss  Gertrude  Clauson  had  married 
Mr.  Dennison  I.  Dodge,  she  smiled  and  said,  “Now 
whenever  the  husband  says  ‘Gertrude,  dodge,”  she  will 
reply,  ‘Dennison,  I  dodge.’  ”  This  was  years  before 
“Dodge,  brothers”  was  heard.) 

The  curriculum  was  taught  with  much  thoroughness 
and  drill.  A  class  of  two  or  three  might  be  formed  in 
arithmetic,  beginning  at  the  point  in  the  book  reached 
the  last  term;  but  if  the  going  was  too  hard,  some  re¬ 
peating  was  prescribed.  We  went  farther  than  the  “rule 
of  three,”  and  got  some  inkling  of  square  root,  alliga¬ 
tion  alternate,  partial  payments,  and  perhaps  repetends. 
The  series  of  readers,  though  not  the  famed  McGufTy 
books,  contained  a  wide  range  of  selections  from  good 
literature.  Every  day  we  read  aloud,  or  heard  others  do 
so,  “Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,”  “Don’t  kill  the  birds,” 
“Escape  from  a  panther”  (Cooper),  scenes  from  “The 
tragedy  of  King  John,”  Gray’s  “Elegy,”  and  other  clas- 
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sics.  We  tearfully  read  of  the  death  of  “Little  Nell”  or 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.” 

Spelling  gave  a  good  chance  to  show  off  while  the 
class  “toed  the  chalk  line”  or  a  crack  in  the  floor,  and 
made  a  competitive  game  of  it.  Much  parsing  aided  by 
diagramming  was  required  in  grammar.  The  oldest 
book  used  had  curious  diagrams  which  looked  like 
strings  of  sausages;  but  a  straight  line  system  came  into 
use  to  help  us  distinguish  “who”  and  “whom.”  Some 
long  passages  had  to  be  parsed,  including  the  whole  of 
“When  Fredom  from  her  mountain  height,  etc.”  We 
had  good  Spencerian  models  in  our  writing  books,  but 
not  every  Dann  boy  turned  out  to  be  a  beautiful  pen¬ 
man.  In  Geography  much  attention  was  given  to  map 
study,  which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which,  no 
doubt,  any  one  of  us  can  still  promptly  locate  Oshkosh 
or  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  or  bound  Arkansas.  Mother 
had  learned  much  of  her  Geography  in  the  form  of 
songs  with  the  tune  of  “Yankee  Doodle.”  “North  of 
New  York  is  Canada,  and  bright  Ontario’s  lake;  Ver¬ 
mont,  Bay  State,  Connecticut,  the  eastern  boundary 
make,”  etc.  We  had  a  little  of  that  sort  in,  “Oh  have  you 
heard  Geography  song?”  A  big  Geography  book  was 
useful  as  a  screen  for  extracurricular  activities,  such  as 
“tit-tat-toe,”  as  every  schoolboy  still  knows. 

Besides  the  “common  branches,”  a  bit  of  Civil  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  taught,  mostly  mere  facts  about  the  term, 
salary  and  duties  of  each  public  officer.  It  gave  us  at 
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least  an  idea  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  important. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  came  in  before  1890.  Its  open 
discussion  of  vitals  and  victuals  was  received  somewhat 
squeamishly  by  some.  The  evil  effect  of  alcohol  and 
nicotine  on  various  sectors  of  the  anatomy  was,  by  law, 
a  part  of  this  study.  Freehand  drawing  and  “Nature 
Study”  came  along  just  late  enough  so  that  some  of  us, 
who  soon  were  to  teach  a  while  in  such  schools,  had  to 
impart  them  without  having  been  taught — an  embar¬ 
rassing,  but  valuable  experience. 

When  our  family  began  to  attend  that  school,  the 
building  was  well  filled  with  boys  and  girls,  from  five 
to  sixteen  years  or  more,  from  a  dozen  families.  The 
older  ones  came  mainly  in  winter  months.  The  legal 
minimum  for  rural  schools  was  twenty-eight  weeks, 
later  thirty-two,  a  year.  As  the  century  ended,  families 
in  the  district  became  fewer  and  smaller,  so  that  for 
several  years  teachers  had  to  carry  on  with  just  two  Dann 
boys  on  the  register,  and  no  others. 

Discipline  was  fairly  strict.  Even  whispering  might 
be  rationed,  and  permitted  only  after  a  hand  was  raised 
asking  leave.  A  trip  up  the  west  hill  or  to  a  neighbor’s 
house  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water,  or  the  job  of  passing  the 
pail  and  dipper  around,  was  considered  a  privilege. 
Sometimes  a  big  boy  caused  the  teacher  trouble  by  mis¬ 
chief  or  disobedience.  When  “Devil  Dave”  refused  to 
be  cooperative,  and  a  lady  teacher  chased  him  around 
the  room  a  few  times,  his  older  cousin  arose  and  said, 
“Dave,  you’d  better  sit  down  and  behave”;  the  culprit 
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did  so.  One  young  teacher,  distracted  by  a  little  too  much 
noise,  amused  us  by  sternly  announcing,  “If  there  isn’t 
less  of  this,  there’ll  be  more  of  it.” 

Our  lot  at  school  was  far  from  “all  work  and  no 
play.”  After  bolting  a  cold  lunch  from  the  family  pail 
at  noon,  there  was  an  hour  of  real  fun,  and  two  short 
recesses  were  also  granted;  for  the  school  day  was  from 
nine  to  four  o’clock.  Except  in  the  worst  weather,  boys 
and  most  girls  rushed  outside,  and  soon  a  game  was 
under  way.  Sides  were  chosen  for  “pom-pom-pullaway,” 
“prison,”  “keely-I-over,”  or  other  running  game,  or  each 
boy  shouted  his  choice  of  position— pitcher,  catcher,  etc. 
— for  a  game  of  “three-old-cat”  or  other  game,  played 
with  a  soft  ball.  A  runner  could  be  put  out  by  hitting 
him  with  the  ball,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  The  small 
ballfield  was  rough  and  stony,  near  enough  to  the  brook 
so  that  a  runner  speeding  across  first  base  once  rolled 
into  a  chilly  spring  flood.  “Keely-I-over”  was  the  cry 
given  when  a  player  in  one  group  threw  a  ball  over  the 
schoolhouse,  and  then  he  and  his  team  ran  to  the  other 
side.  Whoever  of  the  opponents  caught  the  ball  tried  to 
hit  one  of  the  throwing  team,  putting  him  out  if  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Each  player  put  out  had  to  join  the  other  team. 
Thus  one  team  or  the  other  might  be  liquidated. 

When  we  boys  deigned  to  join  the  ladies,  we  all  en¬ 
joyed  more  genteel  games  such  as  “London  Bridge,” 
“Little  Sally  Waters,”  “Needle’s  eye,”  or  “Drop  the 
handkerchief.”  A  new  snowfall  brought  a  pleasant  game 
of  “Fox  and  geese,”  on  large  wheel  and  spoke  paths  in 
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the  snow.  “Ras’ling,”  with  “backholts”  and  “sideholts,” 
pleased  the  stronger  boys.  This  led  at  times  to  a  little 
show  of  temper,  as  did  also  snowballing  and  “boxing 
off  hats.”  We  had  no  good  course  for  footraces,  but  often 
vied  in  the  broad  jump. 

Noisy  fishing  with  our  hands  in  the  brook  often  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  suckers;  or  an  occasional  trout,  in  spite  of 
rumors  of  game  laws,  might  be  caught.  Suckers  were 
too  plebeian.  If  we  wandered  too  far  up  the  hills,  we 
sometimes  “couldn’t  hear  the  bell” — which  didn’t  satisfy 
the  teacher.  Boys,  wishing  to  strut  and  show  off  before 
the  girls  their  daring  and  rugged  natures,  would  an¬ 
nounce,  “Let’s  go  a-birding”;  and  off  they  stalked  with 
bows  and  arrows.  No  bird  was  ever  shot  or  even  aimed 
at,  but  it  was  a  manly  gesture. 

Winter  brought  patches  of  ice  large  enough  to  learn 
skating,  and  the  steep  hills  had  good  places  to  coast. 

All  this  was  not  “supervised  play”;  for  although  the 
teacher  might  observe  and  regulate,  she  seldom  did  so, 
but  ate  her  lunch,  read,  knit  or  prepared  for  the  after¬ 
noon. 

We  had  enough  players  on  the  farm,  supplemented  at 
times  by  neighbors,  to  enjoy  the  same  games  there.  “I 
spy”  (or  “Hi-spy”)  was  a  favorite  game,  or  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it  which  we  called  “Shoot-bang.”  The  player  who 
was  “it”  prowled  around  inside  the  big  barn,  armed 
with  an  imaginary  gun.  The  others,  hidden  in  the  hay 
or  elsewhere,  were  supposed  to  be  reckless  in  looking 
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out  or  making  noises;  but  if  visible  when  “shot,”  the 
victim  became  “it.” 

Shooting  with  rifle  or  shotgun,  either  at  targets  or  at 
woodchucks  and  other  pests  interested  us  as  we  grew 
older.  Somehow  we  did  not  go  after  foxes  with  hounds 
or  shoot  grouse  (or  partridges — also  “patridges,”  as 
some  called  them).  The  brook  furnished  many  a  small 
mess  of  nice  trout,  or  more  often  “shiner  chubs,”  which 
were  not  bad  for  breakfast.  Lines  were  set  at  night  for 
eels,  whose  tough  skin  made  fastenings  for  flails.  On 
summer  nights  we  sometimes  watched  the  “wideawake” 
torches  of  men  who  were  spearing  eels,  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  taking  part.  We  made  ponds  deep  enough  for  a 
little  swimming,  and  on  a  few  nights  bathed  in  the 
Delaware  near  Downsville.  By  using  one  of  our  small 
floats  on  the  churning  pond,  we  tested  a  statement  from 
the  authoritative  “Christian  Advocate”  that  “hens  can¬ 
not  swim.”  They  can  when  they  must.  A  mental  picture 
remains  with  some  of  us  of  Roland,  wearing  the  dress 
of  a  very  young  boy,  lying  flat  on  his  back  on  the  muddy 
bottom  of  that  pond,  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  next 
instant  Charles  jumped  in  and  pulled  him  out,  and  stood 
the  dripping  and  frightened  boy  on  the  bank. 

Of  course  we  made  many  bows  and  arrows,  stilts,  sleds 
and  other  toys,  and  competed  often  at  checkers,  authors 
and  anagrams.  A  choice  crokinole  board  was  bought 
with  money  earned  by  milking  several  cows  beyond  the 
usual  season  and  selling  the  butter.  Other  spending 
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money  came  from  selling  the  skins  of  animals,  including 
some  of  the  “deacons”  after  casualties  among  the  calves. 
We  scoured  the  woods  for  ginseng  roots,  for  the  Chinese 
gave  good  prices  for  it  for  medicine,  we  heard.  “Ging- 
shang’s  got  five  leaves,”  said  a  hopeful  small  boy  from 
up  the  Hollow;  “so  if  you  find  anything  with  five  leaves, 
that’s  gingshang.”  The  search  was  in  vain. 

Tapping  maple  trees,  gathering  and  boiling  down  the 
sap,  making  “jack wax”  of  the  syrup  on  snow,  and  get¬ 
ting  a  supply  for  an  occasional  treat  later  in  the  year, 
belonged  among  our  sports.  At  just  that  time  crinkle- 
root  (“pepperroot”  to  us)  was  to  be  found  under  the  old 
leaves,  the  peep-frogs  were  chirping  at  night,  and  hepat- 
icas  were  blooming.  Long  missed  bluebirds  and  robins 
were  timidly  showing  themselves;  for  that  was  a  farm- 
boy’s  spring. 


VI:  CHURCH 


at  an  interval  of  about  a  hundred  yards  on  Main 
x\_Street  in  Downsville,  stand  the  two  churches  of 
those  times,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian.  We  often 
called  them,  with  more  in  our  minds  than  mere  alti¬ 
tude,  the  “upper”  and  “lower”;  for  we  were  pretty  sure 
that  more  real  religion  resided  in  ours.  To  be  sure,  our 
Montgomery  kindred  anti  other  worthy  folks  were 
Presbyterians,  and  union  services  were  sometimes  held; 
but  rivalry  existed,  sometimes  ill-feeling,  and  we  be¬ 
lieved  there  was  proselyting — by  the  others. 

Our  M.E.  building,  built  in  1850,  is  now  an  apart¬ 
ment  house,  next  to  what  was  the  home  of  our  relatives 
the  Holmeses,  and  opposite  the  house  in  which  Father 
was  born.  Behind  the  church  stood  a  row  of  sheds  whose 
stalls  were  leased  for  the  “parking”  (as  the  word  now 
is)  of  the  wagons  and  teams  of  the  country  members. 
The  white,  box-like  church  building  had  no  beauty,  and 
the  high  bare  walls  inside  showed  signs  of  age.  Heating 
stoves  stood  at  two  front  corners,  from  which  the  rusty, 
sagging  stovepipes  were  hung  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  ceiling.  Here  we  came  regularly  each  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  as  many  of  us  as  the  three-seated  wagon 
would  carry.  After  the  sermon  by  Mr.  Ketcham,  Heroy, 
Abrams,  Scriver,  Cummings,  Thompson,  or  other  “itin- 
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erant”  serving  the  brief  pastorate  then  customary,  we 
stayed  for  Sunday  School;  then  returned  up  the  Hollow, 
usually  discussing  the  sermon.  In  this  talk  there  often 
joined  a  passenger,  if  there  had  been  room  to  give  some¬ 
one  a  lift.  Solomon  Hotchkiss  could  make  quaint  and 
thoughtful  comments;  “Waal,”  he  drawled,  when  asked 
by  Father  how  he  liked  the  sermon,  “Mr.  X  would  be 
an  excellent  citizen,”  (a  pause)  “if  he  were  in  the  right 
business.” 

Father  was  often  an  officer  in  the  Church,  steward, 
trustee,  or  member  of  the  building  committee;  and  he 
taught  a  class  in  Sunday  School  for  some  years,  besides 
serving,  reluctantly,  as  superintendent  at  one  time.  When 
farm  work  was  not  too  heavy,  a  number  of  us  went 
with  him  to  Thursday  night  prayer  meeting. 

Our  pastors  were  earnest  and  useful  men,  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  ability  and  inspiration.  Outstanding 
among  them  was  Rev.  Arthur  Thompson  (later  Dr. 
Thompson),  who  served  in  the  late  ’8o’s,  an  eloquent 
and  devout  young  man.  His  influence  had  much  to  do 
with  the  decision  of  about  half  a  dozen  young  men 
from  that  church  to  become  ministers.  He  soon  began 
to  agitate  the  question  of  a  new  church  building.  His 
sermon  presenting  this  need  to  our  members  was  a 
notable  one.  Especially  do  we  remember  his  reading  of 
the  closing  hymn  after  his  vigorous  address,  in  which 
criticism  of  the  familiar  old  building  affected  his  hear¬ 
ers  as  reproaches  to  themselves.  The  hymn  was  “1  love 
thy  Church,  O  God.”  “How  can  we  say  that  in  this 
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place?”  he  asked.  “Her  walls  before  thee  stand” — “Look 
at  them,  will  you?  cracked  and  defaced  like  that!”  Then 
he  expected  all  to  sing  heartily.  The  homeward  discus¬ 
sion  that  Sunday  was  certainly  animated  and  indignant. 
Our  two  sisters  who  had  sung  in  the  choir  were  in  no 
singing  mood.  Father  felt  that  the  young  man  had  gone 
altogether  too  far  in  his  vehemence,  and  that  the  old 
church  was  the  best  we  could  atford.  Somehow  Mr. 
Thompson  appeased  him;  for  Father  worked  earnestly 
on  the  building  committee,  and  matched  with  his  sub¬ 
scription  that  of  the  leading  merchant  in  Downsville. 
The  Church  was  dedicated  Dec.  20,  1888. 

Sunday  School  was  not  exciting,  but  no  doubt  helpful. 
Some  of  the  teaching  was  well  conducted,  some  not 
notably  so.  The  teachers  in  some  classes  would  simply 
read  questions  from  the  quarterly,  while  some  boy  or 
girl  searched  the  Scriptures — or  the  passages  printed 
in  the  quarterly — for  a  phrase  that  would  serve  as  an 
answer.  Little  picture  cards  were  given  for  learning  the 
weekly  “golden  texts,”  exchangeable  for  a  “big  card”  in 
brighter  colors  when  a  series  had  been  won.  When  the 
largest  boy  in  our  class  took  out  his  jackknife  during  the 
opening  exercises  and  pierced  clear  through  the  back 
of  one  of  the  pine  pews,  it  made  a  mild  sensation.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  the  serious-minded  sexton  in  the  present  church 
for  many  years,  he  became  more  respectful  of  church 
property.  One  teacher — name  suppressed — took  time  out 
from  the  lesson  to  say  to  Marvin  Holmes,  “If  your  folks 
don’t  keep  their  cows  out  of  our  field,  we’ll  get  the  law 
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on  you.”  The  singing  was  quite  animated,  especially  in 
the  last  song,  when  we  could  get  up  and  go  home. 

Prayer  meetings  were  not  crowded.  The  same  faithful 
few  could  be  expected  weekly.  Many  regrets  were  heard 
from  those  present  about  the  apparent  indifference  of 
fellow  members  and  other  citizens.  “Where  are  all  the 
members  that  ought  to  be  here  tonight?”  asked  the 
classleader.  “Gone,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  mer¬ 
chandise,”  quoted  another.  “Yes,  and  another  to  the 
spree,”  added  Aunt  Sally  Williams.  A  “spree”  was 
merely  some  secular  entertainment,  not  necessarily  a 
carousal.  Thankful  memories  of  those  meetings  still  re¬ 
main  with  us  all.  Much  sincerity  and  earnest  search  for 
divine  light  were  manifest;  and  besides,  the  opportunity 
to  “take  part,”  however  haltingly,  was  of  great  value 
to  the  younger  members.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
Sunday  evening  meetings  of  the  Epworth  League,  whose 
local  chapter,  organized  by  Mr.  Thompson,  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  most  of  us  as  participants  and  officers. 

There  were  some  odd  occurrences  in  prayer  meetings, 
as  when  the  absentminded  classleader  Charlie  Wilson 
often  interwove  his  prayer  with  his  testimony,  or  Aunt 
Sally  Williams  would  speak  so  fervently  that  her  breath 
came  short  with  rapid  crescendo,  as  she  told  of  experi¬ 
ences  of  “grace-uh  in  the  soul-uh.”  Gentle  old  Ed.  John¬ 
son  often  repeated  his  quavering  regrets  at  having  en¬ 
tered  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour;  but  hoped  for 
his  penny.  Some  brethren  and  sisters  used  familiar 
phrases  without  exactly  understanding  the  allusions,  and 
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so  slightly  misquoting:  “I  have  been,”  mumbled  a  re¬ 
markably  homely  old  man — who  had  heard  somewhere 
about  the  “chief  of  sinners” — “I  have  been,”  he  con¬ 
fessed,  “the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand  and  the  one 
altogether  lovely.”  Another  had  a  pet  phrase  about  “all 
that  we  am  and  are.”  A  wife,  whose  home  life  was  far 
from  harmonious,  used  to  declare,”  I’ve  been  through 
scenes  |the  original  is  dangers],  seen  and  unseen.”  “I 
know  by  experiments”  (experience)  was  another  of  her 
phrases. 

At  “protracted  meetings”  or  revivals,  the  earnestness 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  while  one  member  prayed 
audibly  all  the  others  were  exhorted  to  keep  up  a  steady 
murmur  of  approval.  This  behavior  seemed  weird  to 
the  younger  folks,  but  We  half  felt  that  the  current  must 
not  be  broken.  Father  did  not  show  on  such  occasions 
the  degree  of  emotion  that  some  did;  however  he  was 
deeply  concerned  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  out¬ 
side,  and  did  not  comment  unfavorably  on  those  customs 
of  his  church.  However,  he  once  told  us  that  years  be¬ 
fore,  when  walking  up  the  Hollow  after  a  revival  meet¬ 
ing,  he  found  himself  so  worked  up  about  such  matters 
that  he  resolutely  changed  his  thoughts  from  the  un¬ 
wholesome  excitement.  He  had  an  aversion  to  the  prob¬ 
ing  of  spiritual  mysteries,  and  cautioned  us  against  giv¬ 
ing  thought  to  occult  or  uncanny  matters. 

Only  a  few  Telford  Hollow  families  attended  the 
Downsville  church.  Some  of  them,  feeling  strange  in 
the  village  worship,  found  the  simple  meetings  in  school- 
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houses  more  congenial,  and  would  take  part  there  freely. 
To  be  sure,  the  Downsville  Methodists  were  free  from 
display  of  wealth  or  style;  but  to  some  an  ingrain  carpet, 
pews  from  Grand  Rapids,  a  reed  organ,  and  a  choir  sing¬ 
ing  real  hymns — sometimes  even  anthems — instead  of 
“Pull  for  the  shore,  sailor” — all  this  seemed  rather  high- 
church.  One  neighbor  who  chose  to  attend  the  village 
church,  remarked  to  the  minister  that  some  of  the 
Hollow  folks  thought  they  had  joined  the  schoolhouse, 
not  the  church. 

Methodists  in  those  times  were  strong  believers  in  the 
duty  of  “testifying,”  and  of  the  benefits  derived  or  im¬ 
parted  thereby.  Classleaders  still  observed  the  Wesleyan 
custom  of  calling  on  members  by  name  to  rise  and  tell 
their  “experience.”  This  was  considered  an  excellent 
method  for  checking  up  on  the  spiritual  pulse  and  tem¬ 
perature  of  members  “on  probation.”  Morning  chores 
kept  our  family  from  attending  the  early  Sunday  class- 
meetings.  Thursday  night  prayer  meetings  permitted 
voluntary  participation. 

With  such  a  background,  when  we  were  very  young 
it  seemed  a  bit  puzzling  that  Mother  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters  did  not  often  go  to  prayer  meetings,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  Mother  standing 
up  and  testifying  about  herself.  Presbyterian  training, 
and  her  home  duties  explain  this  in  part;  but  a  fine  reti¬ 
cence  was  another  reason.  About  the  quality  of  her 
Christian  faith,  feeling  and  living,  there  could  be  no 
doubt. 
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The  preparation  o£  that  growing  family  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  morning  drive  to  church,  and  when  she  did  not  go 
the  care  of  those  staying  at  home,  gave  Mother  a  busy 
morning.  No  wonder  that,  as  the  three-seated  wagon 
disappeared  over  the  hill,  she  would  give  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  say,  “Now  we’ll  have  a  little  peace.”  "1  want  cream 
and  sugar  on  mine,”  exclaimed  Ernest. 

Many  biographies  of  those  times  complain  of  the 
dreariness  of  the  Sundays.  However,  we  did  not  then 
consider  ourselves  martyrs  to  Puritanism,  neither  does  it 
seem  so  in  retrospect.  Of  course  part  of  the  farm  routine 
must  be  the  same  as  on  other  days.  Cows  had  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  fields  and  milked  in  summer,  or 
watered  and  fed  in  winter;  and  three  meals  a  day  were 
as  much  a  “work  of  mercy  or  necessity”  as  going  to 
church.  Sunday  dinners  were  stepped  up  a  little  for  the 
occasion,  but  Sunday  suppers  were  of  an  informal  buffet 
sort,  with  bread  and  milk  and  Mother’s  excellent  cookies 
as  staples.  Ordinary  farm  wrork,  even  though  many  hay¬ 
cocks  were  exposed  to  threatening  storms,  was  strictly 
kept  off  the  schedule — and  no  one  of  the  boys  thought 
that  an  oppressive  Puritanical  idea.  Time  not  spent  in 
going  to  church  or  at  the  unavoidable  chores  was  de¬ 
voted  to  conscientious  and  refreshing  rest.  The  “white- 
sweet”  apple  tree  shaded  a  wide  grassy  spot  to  lie  on.  A 
short  walk  up  to  the  Wintergreen  Hill  was  permissible; 
but  with  no  pail  for  berries.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
Father’s  mildly  calling  two  of  us  back  from  straying  a 
few  rods  to  pick  violets  along  the  Gus  Signor  wall;  but 
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1  suspect  that  his  objection  was  not  Sabbatical  but  social; 
for  a  big  boy  called  “Dell,”  who  was  walking  by,  had 
offered  to  join  us. 

From  our  young  friends  of  “the  world”  we  never 
suffered  more  than  mild  persecution.  When  Grant 
Brock,  whose  family  never  went  to  church,  made  some 
remark  about  “you  Christians,”  a  young  Dann  returned 
the  compliment  with  “you  sinners.” 

Christmas  observance  at  Sunday  School  came  on  an 
evening,  and  centered  about  a  tree,  on  which  hung  at 
least  one  present  for  each  “scholar,”  and  miscellaneous 
gifts  for  young  and  old.  In  fact,  some  villagers,  not 
members,  liked  to  present  personal  gifts  in  this  public 
way.  Practical  jokers  could  also  have  their  opportunity 
thus  to  amuse  themselves.  On  our  farm,  Christmas  was 
joyous,  but  not  lavish.  In  early  times  a  tree  was  not 
customary,  but  stockings  hung  up  were  sure  to  be  found 
pretty  well  filled,  with  an  overflow  of  sleds  or  other 
desirable  things.  One  welcome  item  was  an  orange. 
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VII:  SOCIAL  EVENTS 


ur  social  lii-e  centered  around  the  Downsville 


church,  whose  sedate  sociables  and  “donations” 


we  enjoyed  attending.  The  latter  were  so  called  because 
originally  they  were  the  occasion  of  bringing  provisions 
and  other  useful  articles  for  the  minister  and  his  family, 
either  to  be  counted  on  the  salary  or  just  to  express  good¬ 
will.  The  evening  was  cheered  by  games  such  as  “Spin 
the  platter,”  “Heavy,  heavy,  what  hangs  over?”  or  other 
amusement  not  too  worldly.  In  the  I  follow  we  had  spell¬ 
ing  bees,  recitations,  simple  dramatics,  and  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals  a  singing  school.  Our  sisters,  aided  by  Charles  Hitt 
and  John  Turnbull,  gave  the  small  group  that  attended 
some  idea  of  singing  by  note. 

Danns  were  in  some  ways  aloof  from  the  life  of  the 
neighborhood;  partly  because  of  Methodist  principles, 
and  partly  because  some  folks  simply  are  not  mixers. 
Dances  and  parties  not  sponsored  by  church  people  did 
not  attract  us.  Aware  of  this  tendency  to  isolation,  we 
tried  in  some  ways  to  offset  it.  Mother’s  neighborly  con¬ 
cern  helped,  and  the  influence  some  of  us,  notably 
Emma,  had  as  teachers  in  the  local  schools,  aided  in  the 


matter. 


One  form  of  community  action  in  which  we  enjoyed  a 
lively  part  was  a  picnic.  Several  of  these  were  held  each 
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autumn,  including  the  Sunday  School  picnic  and  those 
in  Telford  and  other  Hollows.  Bennett’s  grove,  half  a 
mile  up  our  Hollow,  was  the  best  location,  and  picnics 
held  there  drew  crowds  from  many  places.  Permanent 
equipment  was  kept,  so  that  an  afternoon’s  work  by 
volunteers  made  everything  about  the  grounds  ready. 
Long  tables  were  set  up,  pegs  driven  for  the  older  men’s 
games  of  pitching  horseshoes  or  “quates,”  as  we  pro¬ 
nounced  it.  Flat  stones  were  put  in  position  for  bases  on 
a  baseball  diamond  on  the  nearest  to  level  spot  in  reach, 
and  daring  young  men  climbed  with  the  greatest  of  ease 
far  up  into  tall  maples  to  put  up  swings.  On  the  morning 
of  the  gathering  everyone  brought  large  baskets  of  food 
for  sharing  at  common  tables.  All  comers,  including  the 
smallest  boys,  could  select  from  a  bewildering  variety  of 
salads,  big  pans  of  baked  beans,  sandwiches  and  four- 
story  cakes — amount  of  helpings  not  rationed.  Some 
local  wit  was  sure  to  spread  sly  rumors  that  some  of  the 
alleged  chicken  pie  was  really  luscious  woodchuck. 
Speeches  and  music  were  rarely  provided;  but  some 
candidate  for  oflice  might  offer  to  make  a  few  well- 
chosen  remarks,  or  Uncle  George  might  volunteer  to 
sing  a  solo,  such  as  “Touch  not  the  Cup,”  to  the  tune  of 
“Long,  long  ago.” 

At  least  one  Dann  family  picnic  was  held  on  our  farm, 
with  some  Walton  Danns  attending,  and  other  relatives 
of  various  degrees.  These  included  the  Holmeses  and 
also  George  A.  Signor’s  family  and  Nathan  Elwood’s, 
as  the  wives  of  those  men  were  once  Danns.  “I’m  com- 
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ing.  I’m  an  acquaintance  of  the  Danns,”  was  Gaylord 
Hoyt’s  friendly  joke. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  our  recollection  campmeetings 
were  held,  usually  in  Nathan  Purdy’s  grove  in  Wilson 
Hollow;  once  in  our  woods  near  the  Myers  Hitt  line. 
These  combined  the  picnic  spirit  with  more  solemn 
concerns. 

Saturday  afternoons  in  autumn  brought  frequent 
highly  amateur  baseball  games,  sometimes  with  teams 
“chosen  up”  from  among  all  comers,  sometimes  match¬ 
ing  the  best  of  Telford  Hollow  talent  with  the  men  and 
boys  of  Gregory  Hollow.  When  the  sun  began  to  show 
that  milking  time  was  approaching,  it  was  hard  to  tear 
ourselves  away  from  a  close  contest  to  hasten  home.  Is  it 
a  mere  fancy  that  in  the  1930^,  while  one  watched  the 
later  innings  on  a  city  ball-field,  an  uneasy  urge  would 
come  over  him,  “Got  to  go  now;  cow  time”? 

Sometimes  we  joined  efforts  for  more  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  Among  cooperative  events  was  an  occasional  bee. 
Sometimes  the  task  in  hand  would  be  clearing  a  meadow 
of  stones  and  laying  a  strip  of  wall;  or  a  belated  haying 
job  might  be  finished  up  for  a  farmer  who  had  had  some 
bad  luck.  A  barn-raising  brought  out  a  vigorous  lot  of 
helpers  to  lift  with  long  pike-poles  the  heavy  timbers 
of  the  “bents.”  With  the  accompanying  shout  of 
“he-o-he!”  (“Heave,  Oh  heave,”  probably  being  meant), 
a  row  of  many  hands  made  light  work.  Tall  derricks  and 
winches  were  used  instead  of  that  method  for  our  barns 
of  1883.  At  raisings,  one  young  man  was  noted  for  the 
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reckless  way  in  which  he  would  run  along  swaying 
timbers.  His  explanation  of  this  nonchalance  was  that 
every  event  of  life  is  foreordained,  and  that  nothing  he 
might  do  could  hasten  or  delay  his  appointed  end.  Since 
he  was  no  Calvinist,  or  churchgoer  at  all,  his  faith,  or 
fatalism,  was  the  more  remarkable. 

An  adjunct  to  a  bee  was  a  bountiful  dinner,  served  by 
the  ladies  of  the  farm  where  the  work  was  being  done. 

“Working  out  the  road  tax”  was  another  annual  enter¬ 
prise.  A  “pathmaster”  served  as  foreman,  and  each 
farmer  was  assigned  a  certain  number  of  days  that  he 
must  work,  according  to  the  value  of  his  farm.  A  team, 
plow  or  scraper  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  some  of  the 
manpower,  while  a  boy  rated  as  a  fractional  man.  Some¬ 
what  of  a  W.P.A.  spirit  prevailed,  and  the  boss  was  not 
exacting;  but  Father  once  smilingly  cautioned  us  not  to 
pick  strawberries  beyond  the  fe/ice  in  working  time. 
Needless  to  say,  those  were  dirt  roads. 


VIII:  OTHER  EVENTS 


rge  pictures  of  Garfield  and  Arthur,  displayed  by 


JLithe  roadside  on  the  garden  fence,  proclaimed  our 
principles  in  1880.  Great  was  our  distress  when  on  July 
of  the  next  year  the  President  wras  struck  down  by  an 
assassin.  We  were  milking  in  the  cowyard  in  the' late 
afternoon,  when  Alonzo  (Lonz)  Miller,  driving  his 
white  horses  and  wearing  his  long  white  beard,  stopped 
by  the  bars  on  his  way  from  the  village,  to  tell  us. 
President  Arthur  was  too  close  to  the  bosses  Conkling 
and  Platt  to  have  our  entire  approval;  but  Blaine  seemed 
to  us  a  noble  statesman,  and  his  defeat — “fraudulent” 
at  that — by  that  awful  Cleveland  was  a  cause  for  bitter 
tears.  It  was  about  1882  that  Roland  carried  the  big 
dictionary  to  Father,  pointed  at  a  picture  of  an  orang¬ 
outang,  and  gravely  asked,  “Is  that  a  Democrat?” 

Besides  his  election  as  excise  commissioner,  Father  had 
several  terms  as  an  officer  in  the  school  district,  an  honor 
which  his  children  enjoyed  more  than  he  did.  When  a 
schoolmate  boasted,  “My  father  is  a  giant!”  “Well,  my 
father’s  trustee!”  replied  a  Dann  girl.  Father  attended 
town  caucuses  and  once  was  a  delegate  at  a  Republican 
county  convention. 

Our  parents  told  us  of  their  travels  on  land  and  sea; 
but  most  of  our  generation  had  seen  no  more  than  five 
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towns  of  Delaware  County,  even  at  the  time  of  our 
graduation  from  high  school.  Telford  Hollow  brook 
flows  southward,  as  is  right  and  proper;  but  it  was  some¬ 
thing  new  to  go  over  the  hill  and  find  a  stream  going  the 
wrong  way.  A  little  farther  on  into  the  unknown,  and 
one  could  see  and  hear  the  awesome,  smoking  trains  of 
the  Delhi  Branch  of  the  O.  &  W.,  whose  remote  whistles 
were  heard  on  the  farm.  When  a  twelve-year-old  boy  was 
induced  to  board  a  train  in  Walton  for  the  short  ride 
between  the  stops,  and  the  strange  thing  began  to  move, 
he  rushed  to  get  oft.  Mother  knew  a  family  of  Gregory 
Hollow  folks  who  went  to  Hamden  to  take  the  train 
for  a  migration  to  the  West.  When  the  engine  came  in 
sight,  a  dozen  pairs  of  feet  went  scudding  for  safety  like 
young  partridges,  and  the  train  had  to  be  delayed  until 
all  could  be  found.  How  horses  from  the  Hollow  would 
“rare”  and  strain  when  they  saw  a  train !  When  a  whole 
load  of  us  were  on  the  way  to  Delhi  with  a  young  team, 
we  had  a  real  scare  not  far  from  where  Ernest  now  lives; 
and  Father  had  to  use  all  his  strength  to  control  the 
plunging  horses  as  a  train  passed.  I  never  saw  him  more 
excited,  except  perhaps  when  the  barn  was  wrecked  by  a 
hurricane;  or  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  youngest  son 
when  there  appeared  to  be  cause  for  worry.  (That  tense¬ 
ness  was  much  relieved  when  at  breakfast  Emma  mis¬ 
took  salt  for  sugar.  How  Dr.  George  Bassett  did  choke 
at  his  coffee!)  Father  remembered  a  trip  taken  with  his 
parents  to  the  Tanner  home  in  Pennsylvania,  when  they 
saw  at  Hancock  a  gang  of  workers  laying  the  new  Erie 
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Railroad  tracks.  Visits  to  the  homes  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  gave  us  a  little  acquaintance  with  cousins;  Uncle 
Harvey’s  family  in  Delhi,  Aunt  Calista  Clapperton’s  on 
Cabin  Hill — a  long  hot  journey — or  Aunt  Caroline 
Whitney’s  up  the  Delaware  at  Union  Grove.  By  taking 
turns  at  counting  revolutions  of  a  wagon  wheel  we 
learned  that  from  our  house  to  East  Brook  bridge  in 
Walton  was  just  twelve  miles.  Regents’  examinations  in 
the  “preliminaries”  were  the  occasion  of  our  earliest  view 
of  Walton. 

The  youngest  of  our  household  had  a  trip  to  New  York 
before  his  high  school  days;  but,  when  asked  what  he 
saw  there,  would  only  say,  “Saw  the  whole  thing.” 

“Before  the  Flood,”  in  our  family  might  have  a  scrip¬ 
tural  meaning,  or  again  it  might  refer  to  the  time — pre¬ 
historic  to  us  children — when  “the  old  dam  went  out.” 
Wide  ruined  walls  of  that  millpond  still  stand  on  both 
sides  of  the  brook  at  the  north  end  of  the  farm.  When 
the  middle  part  burst  in  a  big  flood,  much  lumber  and 
part  of  the  sawmill  were  swept  down  the  valley,  and  the 
house  was  largely  submerged.  No  one  now  is  sure 
whether  that  house  was  then  just  below  the  pond,  or 
had  already  been  moved  to  the  site  where  some  of  us 
were  born. 

Our  farm  seemed  a  shining  mark  for  lightning.  A  few 
years  before  the  house  was  built,  a  barn  situated  on  the 
“clover  patch”  was  burned  by  an  unseasonable  March 
thunderstorm,  in  which  many  farm  animals  perished. 
The  glare  was  such  that  “a  pin  could  be  picked  up  in  the 
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streets  of  Downsville,”  three  miles  away.  A  lesser  loss, 
but  a  grievous  one,  was  the  sudden  end  of  the  life  of 
Brownie,  a  favorite  horse,  one  night  in  about  1885.  She 
was  found  by  two  of  the  boys,  lying  on  the  wintergreen 
hill  with  marks  from  lightning  on  her  head.  About  1892 
a  bolt  struck  the  house,  leaving  its  mark  on  nearly  every 
room  from  attic  to  cellar,  almost  stunning  Mother  as  she 
stood  near  the  stove,  and  setting  fire  to  shingles  as  well 
as  to  a  feather  bed — which  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
traditional  behavior  of  lightning. 

The  blizzard  of  March,  1888,  was  a  combination  of 
intense  cold,  violent  and  continued  wind,  and  an  un¬ 
precedented  fall  of  snow.  School  had  an  unscheduled 
pause  of  several  days,  and  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
making  any  road  passable  for  a  week.  We  had  to  fight 
our  way  out  to  the  barn  to  feed  the  cows  and  to  drive 
them,  in  the  face  of  blasts  that  bewildered  them  and  us, 
to  the  watering  trough  a  few  rods  away.  Luckily  the 
remote  barns  had  not  housed  cattle  for  several  years. 

The  outstanding  disaster  from  storm  is  here  described 
by  Charles: 

On  the  second  day  of  July,  1883,  a  big  hay  and  stock 
barn  that  Father  was  rebuilding,  was  far  enough  along 
so  that  the  new  crop  of  hay  was  about  to  be  put  into  it. 
Soon  after  four  o-clock  on  that  afternoon,  unusually 
black  clouds  were  forming  in  the  north.  “Hail  Colum¬ 
bia,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  carpenters,  “just  watch  that 
coming!”  and  soon  the  storm  swept  down  the  valley  with 
loud  thunder  and  a  furious  wind.  Father,  three  work- 
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men,  and  three  boys  just  back  from  school — a  four-year- 
old  brother  was  grieving  because  Mother  would  not  let 
him  join  us — all  rushed  for  shelter  and  stood  beneath  a 
section  of  the  old  roof  on  the  south  side  of  the  building. 
As  the  storm  struck,  the  whole  barn  was  violently  shoved 
along  its  foundation  for  a  rod  or  so,  then  it  collapsed, 
crushed  into  kindling  wootl,  with  many  fragments  Hying 
far  across  the  Helds.  Realizing  that  we  were  on  the 
dangerous  side  of  the  building,  all  dashed  from  our  cover 
into  the  tempest,  seeking  different  means  of  safety.  The 
nine-year-old  boy  ran  into  the  house;  the  oldest  one  did 
not  trust  that,  as  someone  shouted,  “The  house  is 
going!’’ — and  it  trembled  ominously — but  almost  forgot 
to  be  alarmed  when  he  watched  the  carpenters’  actions; 
they  rushed  into  the  orchard,  threw  their  arms  around  an 
apple  tree,  uttering  unwonted  prayers.  Father  soon 
noticed  that  Roland  was  missing.  I  le  had  been  hit  by  a 
swinging  door  as  he  jumped  from  the  barn,  and  thrown 
to  the  ground.  Two  long  twelve-inch  beams  fell,  one  at 
his  head,  the  other  at  his  feet.  In  that  space  he  lay,  his 
whole  body  covered  by  a  board,  and  a  large  section  of  the 
roof  covered  all.  Father  found  an  axe  somewhere,  and 
dodging  the  flying  ruins,  rushed  to  the  spot  through  the 
drenching  rain,  and  hearing  cries,  began  tearing  up  the 
roof  boards  with  incredible  eflorts.  “Don’t  hit  me,” 
cautioned  the  boy.  Ami  although  naturally  frightened, 
he  had  not  a  scratch. 

Hardly  one  of  the  main  timbers  remained  unbroken, 
and  two  unexplained  large  gaps  appeared  in  the  new 
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boards  on  the  north  side.  Two  horses,  one  standing,  the 
other  pinned  under  an  oatbin,  and  the  Eureka  mowing 
machine,  were  found  safe  under  wreckage.  The  horses 
were  used  before  night  to  get  two  of  our  sisters,  who  had 
visited  at  a  neighbor’s  after  school  and  so  missed  seeing 
the  damage  done.  The  carpenters  declined  to  work  on 
the  job  further;  but  a  new  set  helped  to  clear  everything 
away  and  erect  another  barn  on  the  site.  Some  old 
timbers  could  be  spliced,  but  much  new  timber  had  to  be 
cut  and  hewn  in  the  woods — to  carry  it  to  mills  was  not 
practicable  in  summer.  Somewhat  to  the  amusement  of 
carpenters  and  observers,  Father  insisted  on  having  long 
slanting  posts  set  into  the  framework  and  braced  against 
the  foundation  walls  as  a  precaution  against  another  such 
storm — which  he  never  saw. 
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IX:  DANN  ANCESTORS 


Books  on  surnames  explain  our  name  of  Dann  or 
Dan — both  spellings  appear  in  records  of  any 
generation — in  several  ways.  Some  say  that,  like  so  many 
names,  especially  in  Wales,  it  was  taken  from  a  parent’s 
Christian  name,  and  Daniel  (or  familiarly  Dan),  heard 
his  sons  called  “John  Danson”  or  “William  Dan.”  Others 
explain  that,  as  in  “Dan  Chaucer,”  it  was  a  term  of  re¬ 
spect  derived  from  Latin  Dominus.  That  it  indicates 
Danish  origin  is  a  reasonable  guess  also.  Early  spellings 
of  Dahn,  or  De  Hahn,  by  one  branch  from  Holland  will 
be  mentioned  later. 

“The  General  Armory,”  page  256,  gives  a  description 
of  the  coat  of  arms  of  “the  Dann  or  Dan  family” — with 
no  hint  as  to  the  favored  branch  of  that  family  legally 
entitled  to  flaunt  such  “boasts  of  heraldry.”  Here  it  is,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  such  matters:  “Or,  a  chev.  chequy.  gu. 
and  ar.  betw.  3  trefoils  slipped  vert,  crest  out  of  a  mural 
coronet  a  demi  monkey  ramp.  pp.”.  Let  us  at  once 
emblazon  this  strange  device  upon  our  escutcheon ! 

Some  search  in  dictionaries  reveals  that  in  colors  of 
gold  (or)  and  silver  (ar),  and  perhaps  others,  the  trefoils 
and  other  emblems  of  the  coat  of  arms  are  placed  about 
the  central  crest.  Of  this  detail  there  can  be  no  un¬ 
certainty;  for  a  British  official  publication  of  1892,  Fair- 
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bairn’s  “Book  of  Crests,”  in  three  volumes  has  beautiful 
plates  of  the  crests  of  hundreds  of  families.  There  it  is; 
our  family  monkey,  “demi”  because  only  the  upper  half 
appears,  emerging  from  a  coronet  whose  sides  look  like 
layers  of  stones  in  a  wall.  Proudly  rampant  he  sits,  with 
both  paws  extended,  one  above  the  other,  and  with  a 
cheerful  look  on  his  countenance.  “Pp”  means  that  he  is 
in  his  proper,  or  natural,  color.  Other  families  had 
equally  quaint  taste  in  selecting  their  decorations;  for 
among  their  designs  are  snails,  procupines,  lizards,  alli¬ 
gators,  bats,  bees,  sharks  and  lobsters. 

But,  returning  to  our  subject,  let  us  estimate  that  since 
the  time  when  our  own  earliest  Mr.  Dann  stepped  oil  a 
ship  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  in  1685, 
some  sixty-three  men  and  sixty-three  women  have  lived 
from  whom  we  may  claim  direct  descent.  Counting  one 
half  of  two  generations  then  living,  about  120  of  our 
linear  ancestors  were  in  that  year  going  about  their 
affairs  in  England,  Scotland,  the  colonies,  or  on  ship¬ 
board.  The  newcomer  in  Stamford  was  Francis  Dan(n). 
His  coming  there  that  day  was  not  very  important  to 
Stamford;  and,  considering  that  he  was  merely  V120  of 
those  then  alive  from  whom  we  sprang,  and  only  %o 
of  one  per  cent  responsible  for  our  existence,  not  very 
important  to  us.  Nevertheless,  because  he  bore  our  name, 
it  seems  well  to  begin  with  him  the  story  of  the  Descent 
of  Dann. 

Let  us  digress  first  to  tell  about  Stamford.  The  city  at 
the  south  end  of  that  township  in  Fairfield  County  is 
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on  land  bought  from  the  Rippowam  Indians  in  1641. 
Twenty-nine  members  of  the  Wethersfield  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  wishing  more  freedom  of  worship — or 
less — settled  there  in  that  year.  The  township  of  Stam¬ 
ford  extends  to  the  New  York  State  borderland  in  early 
times  included  New  Canaan.  Local  names  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  included  then  as  now,  North  Stamford,  Long 
Ridge,  High  Ridge  and  Hunting  Ridge;  old  legal  docu¬ 
ments  mention  Huckleberry  Ridge,  Taunton,  and  Dann- 
town,  named  from  Danns  as  old  histories  state,  the  site 
of  an  early  M.E.  Church.  Names  of  Danns  are  to  be 
found  in  the  little  brush-covered  cemetery  which  we 
suppose  belonged  to  that  church. 

Bedford  and  Poundridge,  N.Y.  had  many  Danns  in 
Revolutionary  times,  clearly  of  the  line  of  Francis,  but 
just  how  related  is  not  known.  In  Scharf’s  History  of 
Westchester  it  is  said  that  not  many  of  the  name  re¬ 
mained  there  in  1886,  but  that  the  “papers  of  the  late 
Judge  Ezra  Townsend”  had  much  about  that  early 
Poundridge  family. 

Useful  sources  of  information  for  the  history  of  all 
those  regions  include:  Huntington’s  “Stamford”  and 
“Stamford  Registration,”  Hurd’s  “History  of  West¬ 
chester,”  Bolton’s  “History  of  Westchester,”  and  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  P.  E.  Church  in  Westchester,”  Connecticut 
Colonial  Assembly  Records,  the  U.S.  Census  of  1790, 
with  names  of  heads  of  families,  etc.,  by  states,  counties 
and  towns;  mimeographed  copies  of  many  church  and 
cemetery  records — among  the  best  being  some  by  Mr. 
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Wm.  A.  Eardeley,  a  genealogist  familiar  with  those 
places.  In  about  1922  he  was  employed  to  search  for 
some  items  of  information  about  our  “tree.”  Some  of 
his  results  will  be  given  later  in  these  pages.  The  in¬ 
dexes  of  genealogical  books  about  other  families  are 
sometimes  a  good  source;  for  instance,  those  of  Clason 
and  Tanner.  A  section  of  our  “tree”  in  the  latter  was 
furnished  by  Delaware  County  Danns.  By  writing  at  a 
venture  to  a  Dann  mentioned  in  the  Clason  book,  the 
writer  reached  Mrs.  Goodearle,  a  daughter  of  the  man 
named,  and  secured  ten  closely  handwritten  pages  of 
names  of  descendants  of  Francis  Dan  through  his  son 
David,  grandson  Squire.  Those  records,  and  dozens  of 
letters  too  long  and  too  remote  from  our  direct  line  to 
be  used  here,  are  carefully  preserved. 

The  comments  above  will  make  it  necessary  for  only 
brief  references  to  be  made  to  sources  as  we  proceed. 

Huntington  states  that  Francis  Dan,  first  of  the  name 
to  settle  in  Stamford,  bought  land  of  Isaac  Finch  on 
March  17,  1684-5;  that  he  was  one  of  75  persons  by 
whom  lots  were  drawn  for  lands  in  the  town;  that  in 
January,  1685,  the  value  of  his  estate  was  27  pounds;  that 
on  November  19,  1685,  he  married  Elizabeth  Clason. 
He  adds  that  the  family  settled  in  the  north  section  of 
the  town  and  gave  their  name  to  a  part  of  it.  Extracts 
from  Mr.  Eardeley’s  notes  will  show  how  Francis 
branded  his  cattle,  and  add  some  light  about  his  house¬ 
hold.  The  same  genealogist  asserts  that  Francis  Dan  had 
reached  Stamford  via  Barbados. 
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That  John  Dan  and  David  Dan,  although  not  so 
described  in  Huntington’s  “Stamford  Registration” 
were  sons  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth,  is  clearly  proved 
by  old  legal  records.  In  the  “Registration”  his  other 
children  are  indicated,  with  quotation  marks,  “born  in 
Stamford.”  Those  marks,  and  the  gap  between  the 
birth  of  Abigail  in  1689  and  Rebecca  in  1706,  suggest 
that  John  and  David  were  born  in  that  interval,  but 
elsewhere.  The  date  of  the  witchcraft  excitement,  1692, 
may  well  arouse  curiosity  about  the  movements  of  that 
particular  family.  A  tradition  quoted  by  Mrs.  Good- 
earle,  descendant  of  Squire  Dann,  that  his  father  (John 
or  David,  she  was  uncertain)  was  born  at  sea  on  the 
way  from  England,  adds  more  chance  for  surmises.  That 
Francis  left  a  will  when  he  died  on  March  19,  1723-4,  is 
stated  in  his  widow’s  transactions  three  years  later.  A 
reputable  but  unobtrusive  citizen  he  was  no  doubt,  till¬ 
ing  the  slopes  of  “Hucelbery  Ridge,  east  of  Stony  Brook, 
beside  Ye  Bedford  Road” — Route  104? — for  nearly  forty 
years,  unharmed  by  the  Rippowam  Indians. 

His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Clason  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Periment  Clason.  The  name  Periment  occurs  in  no 
other  Stamford  records,  and  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Eardeley 
an  error  for  Pennoycr.  This  Stephen  Clason  is  ancestor 
of  a  numerous  progeny  listed  in  the  Clason  Memorial 
volume  published  in  1892.  Variant  spellings  are  Clau- 
son,  Clawson,  Closson  and  Clayson.  The  book  mentions 
a  tradition,  never  proved,  that  that  last  spelling  was 
adopted  when  Stephen  McClay — apparently  this  same 
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man — an  opponent  in  Scotland  of  the  party  of  Crom¬ 
well,  changed  his  name  to  the  equivalent  word  Clayson, 
and  fled  to  France.  His  first  appearance  in  the  newly 
settled  town  of  Stamford  was  in  1654,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11  of  that  year  he  married  Elizabeth  “Periment.”  An¬ 
other  tradition  is  that  the  Clasons  were  Dutch  from  New 
Amsterdam.  Clason  Point  in  the  Bronx  was  named  much 
later  for  such  a  family.  Town  meeting  records  of  Stam¬ 
ford  report  that  in  1695  “per  vote  and  outcry  the  town 
doth  sell  the  fort  wood  about  ye  meeting  house  to 
Stephen  Clason  for  17  shillings,  ninepence.”  Rippowam 
natives  had  perhaps  ceased  to  threaten  the  worshippers. 
Stephen  Clason’s  will,  dated  1695,  left  his  estate  to  his 
wife  for  her  lifetime.  He  must  have  enjoyed  it  himself 
a  little  longer,  for  in  1699  ^ie  was  one  °f  75  persons  to 
draw  lots  for  land  in  the  town. 

In  further  support  of  the  idea  that  he  was  a  Scot, 
Fairbairn’s  “Book  of  Crests”  has  a  neat  little  plate  for 
“Clason  or  Classon,  Scotland,  a  rose  branch,”  with  three 
full  blooms;  but  what  of  “McClay”? 

The  exciting  event  in  his  family  was  in  1692,  the  year 
when  the  witchcraft  excitement  was  at  its  height  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere.  Stamford  had  its 
share.  Hurd’s  “Fairfield  County,”  and  the  Clason  Me¬ 
morial  both  tell  how  four  women,  Mercy  Disbrow,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Staples,  and  Goodwives  Miller  and  Clason,  were 
accused  of  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye.  They  were  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  a  river,  but  floated.  This 
ordeal  was  considered  inconclusive,  so  they  were  tried 
before  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  with  the  colonial 
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governor  and  other  important  people  present.  This  gov¬ 
ernor  was  Robert  Treat,  who  after  leading  a  band  of 
Connecticut  seekers  for  more  liberty  to  found  Newark, 
N.J.  in  1666,  had  returned  to  rule  Connecticut.  There 
were  “over  200  depositions,”  no  doubt  with  many  a 
weird  tale  to  tell.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was  reached,  either 
at  the  river  or  at  the  court,  the  account  is  not  clear; 
but  in  the  end  all  were  acquitted.  Congratulations, 
Grandma! 

It  was  this  adventurous  lady  whose  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth  became  the  first  Mrs.  Dann  that  was  unquestionably 
one  of  ours.  What  we  know  of  her  life  is  gathered  from 
the  legal  documents,  presently  quoted,  and  a  record  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Stamford,  supposedly 
referring  to  her:  “Widow  Elizabeth  Dan  baptized  Feb. 
1749  privately.”  Huntington’s  Registration  has  an  item, 
found  also  in  the  town  meeting  minutes:  “Frances  Dan 
a  child  dyed  ye  18th  of  December,  1706.”  Of  this  per¬ 
son  we  know  no  more.  A  list  of  the  children  of  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Elizabeth  is  found  in  the  appendix  of  our 
book. 

Here  are  extracts  from  Stamford  “Town  Meetings,” 
and  from  county  records  of  deeds: 

“At  a  town  meeting  according  to  law  21st  May,  1688,  per 
vote  ye  town  grants  to  Benjamin  Green  fa  possible  ancestor 
of  ours],  2  acres,  also  to  John  Finch,  Jun.,  &  to  Francis  Dan, 
to  each  of  them  is  granted  fouer  acres  of  land  below  ye 
road  on  ye  east  side  of  Stony  Brook  to  be  layd  out  by  Eleazer 
Slason  and  David  Waterbery,  having  a  dew  respect  to  ye 
road  and  necessary  highways.” 
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Ear  mark  for  cattle  of  Francis  Dann.  “Entre  for  June,  1696 
for  Francis  Dann  his  mark  a  hapeny  on  each  sid  rear  eare 
& - ye  under  side  of  ye  same  eare.” 

Record  of  a  gift  deed  at  Stamford.  “Steven  Clason,  Senr. 
of  Stanford  in  ye  colony  of  conecticut  for  divers  good  causes 
me  moveing  heare  unto  &  oute  of  a  fatherly  love  doe  give 
unto  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Dan  wife  to  Francis  Dan  of 
Stanford  five  pounds  in  provisions  to  be  paid  at  prise  curant 

by  my  executor - is  in  full  what  I  have  given  her  already 

of  her  portion  from  me  her  father.” 

(Signed)  Steven  Clason. 

Dated,  15  March,  1699. 

(No  wife  is  mentioned  in  the  above.  Some  words  are 
indistinct.) 

On  Dec.  2,  1714,  Francis  Dann  of  Stamford  signed  a 
deed  of  gift  for  3  acres  on  the  lower  end  of  Huckleberry 
Ridge  “so  called,”  to  his  loving  son-in-law  John  Jones 
of  Stamford. 

the  mark  of 

On  April  18,  1708,  Francis  Dann  and  “Elizabeth  X 
Dann”  signed  a  deed  of  sale  “for  the  sum  of  twenty-seven 
pounds  to  Samucll  Weed  a  certain  dwelling  hous  and  Lott 
scituate  in  the  coniines  of  sd  Stamford  and  in  the  oxpasture 
so  called  the  Lott  containing  by  estimation  one  acre  and 
half  bounded  north  by  the  land  of  Stephen  Clason  deceast 
- .  This  don  with  the  free  consent  of  my  wife.” 

Deeds  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  Liber  C,  Page  133. 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presants,  that  I,  Elizabeth  Dan 
of  Stanford,  in  Fairelield  County  and  Colony  of  Conecticut, 
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widow  and  relict  of  Frances  Dan  late  of  Stanford  decest, 
for  valuable  considerations  to  my  good  satisfaction,  do  hereby 
for  myself,  my  heirs  and  assigens,  remise,  releas  and  forever 
quit-claime,  to  my  son  John  Dan,  his  heirs  and  assigens  for¬ 
ever  unto  ye  one  half  of  ye  homestead  to  say  ye  home  lott, 
orchard  and  land  adjoyning  and  to  ye  dwelling  house 
thereon  and  frute  trees,  which  sd  house  and  one  half 
of  ye  homestead  aforesd  was  given  to  me  by  and  in  ye  last 
will  and  Testement  of  my  hersband  Frances  Dan,  aforesd, 
which  house  and  lott  is  in  ye  bounds  of  Stanford,  aforesd  at 
a  place  called  Tanton  and  thus  bounded  East  by  Bedford 
Road,  West  by  a  highway,  North  by  ye  land  that  was  Sam11 
Hardeys  and  South  by  ye  other  half  of  sd  lott,  excepting  and 
reasuring  only  to  my  own  use  ye  whole  of  sd  dwelling  house, 
ye  half  of  ye  land  and  medow,  within  fenc,  which  is  ye 
whole  that  was  given  to  me  within  fenc  by  ye  sd  will  of  my 
hersband  and  resarving  allso  all  ye  frut  trees  so  long  as  I 
shall  have  acation  for  them  and  all  ye  exception  and  reserve 
to  me  ye  sd  Elizabeth  Dan,  is  dureing  my  naturall  life  then 
ye  use  and  improvement  as  above  resarved  to  return  to  my 
sd  son  John  Dan,  his  heirs  and  assigens  forever. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and 
seal,  in  Stanford,  on  ye  23rd  day  of  March  anno  Dom  1727/8. 
Signed,  sealed  and  delivred  in  ye  presants  of 
John  Bell  1727-1728 

Hanah  Ball 


her 

Elizabeth  X  Dan 
mark 

Stanford,  March  26,  1728.  Then  Elizabeth 
Dan,  ye  subscriber  to  ye  above  quit  claime  personally  ap- 
pered  before  ye  authority  subscribing  and  acknoledged  ye 
sd  instrument  to  be  her  free  act  and  deed,  Acknoledged  be¬ 
fore  me.  Joseph  Bishop  Justice 
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Reca  June  19,  1728  and  recorded  p  me  Samuel  Weed,  Re¬ 
corder. 

Notes: 

Elizabeth  Dan  can  not  be  blamed  for  the  spelling,  as 
she  obviously  had  professional  help  with  both  instru¬ 
ment  and  signature. 

Justice  Joseph  Bishop  is  the  same  man  who  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1719  had  united  John  Dan  in  marriage  with 
Deborah  Green. 

Mr.  Eardeley  can  not  place  this  “Tanton.”  Could  it 
perhaps  be  a  variation  of  Danntown  ? 

Of  John  Dan,  son  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth,  there  is 
little  information.  With  Justice  Capt.  Joseph  Bishop 
officiating,  he  married  in  Stamford,  October  1,  1719, 
Deborah  Green.  Many  deeds  and  other  documents  men¬ 
tion  Benjamin  Green,  possibly  her  father.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were:  John,  Nathaniel,  Ebenezer,  Francis,  Thad- 
deus,  James,  Deborah,  Abraham  (born  Dec.  10,  1735), 
Reuben,  Jemima.  Note  that  these  same  names  occur  in 
other  generations.  Huntington  lists  many  children  and 
grandchildren  of  some  of  those  sons;  but  has  no  more 
to  say  about  Abraham,  later  to  become  a  New  Yorker. 
That  John  Dan  and  David  Dan,  although  not  so  re¬ 
corded  by  Huntington,  were  sons  of  Francis  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  proved  by  the  following  deed.  At  what  period  in 
his  life  John  was  “of  Westchester  County”  is  not  known. 

From  deeds  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Liber  C,  Page  303. 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presants,  that  we  John  Dan,  of 
Westchester  County  and  Elizabeth  Dan  and  David  Dan  and 
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Jonathan  of  Stanford  in  ye  County  of  Fairefield  and  in  ye 
Colony  of  Conecticut,  have  for  and  in  consideration  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  currant  money  of  sd  Colony  re¬ 
ceived  to  our  full  satisfaction  of  Joseph  Smith  af  Stanford 

- ,  do  hereby  give,  grant,  bargain,  sell  and  confirm  unto 

ye  same  Joseph  Smith,  his  heirs  and  assigens  forever  a  cer¬ 
tain  percell  of  land  situate  in  ye  bounds  of  sd  Stanford  lying 
on  ye  Hucelbery  Ridg,  containing  thirty  acres,  more  or  less, 
bounded  West  by  Bedford  Road,  North  by  Zachriah  Ro- 
bards  land,  East  by  Nathaniel  Webbs  land,  South  by  Zach- 
rians  and  Nathaniel  Webbs  land,  to  have  and  to  hold  ye 
above  granted  premisses,  with  yr  appurtanances,  - 

Dated,  25  Feb.  1731-32  and  recorded  Feb.  28,  1731-32. 
Witness:  (Signed) 

-  Joseph  Garnsey 

David  Webb  her 

Elizabeth  X  Dan 
mark 

John  Dan 
his 

David  X  F)an 
mark 

Jonathan  Dan 

Bravo  for  John!  He  could  sign  his  name. 

We  now  come  to  Abraham  Dan  of  Stamford,  Oblong, 
Salem  and  South  Salem.  This  contemporary  of  George 
Washington,  (born  in  Stamford,  December  10,  1735; 
died  in  South  Salem  after  1801),  provides  us  with  in¬ 
teresting  bits  of  history,  as  well  as  some  unsolved  puz¬ 
zles.  The  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  Volume  XI, 
Page  365,  show  that  he  appeared  before  the  Colonial 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1760  and 
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“showed  that  in  the  year  last  past  in  the  service  of  this 
Gov’t  as  a  private  soldier  in  Col.  Wooster’s  regiment  at 
Ticonderoga,  standing  sentry  in  the  out  guards,  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  receive  a  shot  in  his  right  arm  from  an 
enemy  Indian  lurking  in  the  bushes  adjacent  to  his  post; 
that  the  bones  in  his  arm  were  very  much  shattered,  render¬ 
ing  it  so  useless  that  he  cannot  so  much  as  lift  it  to  any  serv¬ 
ice  or  office  for  which  it  was  made;  that  he  humbly  requested 
the  compassion  of  this  Assembly.” 

He  was  granted  50  pounds  from  the  treasury  of  the 
colony.  With  his  arm  thus  presumably  disabled,  but  his 
purse  thus  replenished,  Abraham  married  on  October  2 
of  that  same  year,  Rebecca  Rusco  of  Stamford.  This 
wedding  is  on  the  records  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  New  Canaan.  It  may  or  may  not  signify  church  mem¬ 
bership,  as  church  and  state  were  one  organization  in 
early  times. 

The  names  and  dates  of  birth  of  Abraham  and  Re¬ 
becca’s  children  are  preserved  in  a  family  Bible  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Charles  Du  Mond  of  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
(Alice  Dann,  daughter  of  Willard  Dann,  who  lived  in 
Walton).  Of  those  nine,  our  ancestor  is  Ebenezer,  born 
in  Stamford,  July  21,  1768.  That  Abraham  and  Rebecca 
Rusco  Dan  left  Stamford  township  some  time  between 
1768  and  1775  is  shown  by  records  of  baptism,  St.  John’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Stamford: 

1763,  bapt.  Ezra,  son  of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  Dan,  Stam¬ 
ford. 

1765,  bapt.  James,  son  of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  Dan,  Stam¬ 
ford. 
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1775,  bapt.  Matthew,  son  of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  Dan, 
of  Oblong,  Dutchess  County,  N.Y. 

Oblong  was  a  strip  of  land  less  than  two  miles  wide, 
extending  along  the  northeast  side  of  Westchester 
County  and  farther  north,  which  had  been  ceded  by 
Connecticut  as  “equivalent  lands”  in  adjusting  the  bor¬ 
der  in  1733.  “Dutchess  County,”  although  it  then  might 
mean  Putnam  as  well,  is  probably  an  error  here,  as  we 
have  so  many  proofs  that  Abraham  and  Rebecca  lived 
in  that  part  of  the  Oblong  lying  in  the  township  now 
named  Lcwisboro  in  Westchester  Co.  Before  1840  that 
township  was  called  South  Salem — and  a  small  village 
in  it  has  always  kept  that  name.  In  1783,  South  Salem 
(Lewisboro)  was  separated  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  larger  township,  first  called  Salem.  These  names 
must  not  be  confused  with  what  is  now  a  considerable 
town  of  Salem  in  Washington  County.  “Salem”  in  old 
documents  quoted  later,  may  be  taken  interchangeably 
for  “South  Salem,”  Westchester. 

Incidentally,  some  old  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  “the  Oblong”  have  an  item 
that  on  a  date  in  about  1760,  “Preserved  Fish  walked  dis¬ 
orderly.”  Perhaps  it  is  a  descendant  who  now  is  run¬ 
ning,  not  walking,  for  Congress  in  that  district. 

Abraham  and  Rebecca,  then,  lived  for  some  twenty- 
five  years  somewhere  near  the  village  of  South  Salem, 
two  miles  west  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  and  at  least  three 
of  their  sons  owned  lands  close  by.  His  Connecticut 
home  had  been  not  far  to  the  south,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
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supposed  that  his  church  connections  were  with  a 
church  so  far  away  as  Stamford  village.  In  fact,  missions 
or  branches  of  St.  John’s  Church  were  maintained  after 
1759  by  a  zealous  minister  for  the  “Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,”  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dibble,  who  had  in  South 
Salem  congregations  of  several  hundreds,  “earnest  com¬ 
panies  of  decently  behaved  people” — although  all  poor, 
he  adds.  For  them  he  built  at  Keeler’s  Corners — still  so 
named — a  little  Episcopal  chapel,  in  1771.  It  was  ob¬ 
viously  there  that  those  Danns  brought  their  children 
for  christening — for  some  reason  not  including  Eben¬ 
ezer,  who  may  have  been  named  for  the  minister.  That 
the  family  also  liked  Mr.  Dibble’s  successor  as  missionary 
pastor  is  most  probable,  and  he  it  must  have  been 
that  christened  Matthew.  This  “very  exemplary,  sober, 
worthy  young  man,  graduated  from  Kings  College  in 
New  York,”  as  Mr.  Dibble  testified — and  a  tablet  in  the 
nearby  present  Episcopal  chapel  confirms — served  as 
pastor  there  from  1767  until  1776.  He  wrote  in  1772  that 
his  congregation  was  increasing.  Like  practically  all 
Episcopal  ministers  and  other  leading  members,  and  like 
the  “majority  of  substantial  citizens  of  Westchester,”  he 
was  a  determined  Loyalist.  (Prof.  A.  C.  Flick,  Syracuse, 
and  later  Historian  for  New  York,  is  quoted.)  From 
New  York  State  alone  10,000  such  persons  fled  to 
Canada,  during  and  after  the  war. 

Rev.  Epinetus  Townsend,  M.A.,  the  highly  com¬ 
mended  young  man,  on  the  Sunday  after  July  4,  1776, 
read  as  usual  the  prescribed  prayers  for  His  Majesty, 
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King  George  and  all  the  royal  family,  so  did  he  the 
next  Sunday.  “On  July  21, 1776,  in  the  afternoon  service, 
he  had  proceeded  some  length  in  the  service,  when  a 
company  of  armed  soldiers,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Col.  Sheldon’s  Regiment,  stationed  on  Keeler’s  Hill, 
directly  opposite,  marched  into  the  church  with  drums 
beating  and  fife  playing,  their  guns  loaded  and  bayonets 
fixed,  as  if  going  to  battle.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  read 
the  collects  for  the  King  and  Royal  family,  they  rose 
to  their  feet,  and  the  officer  commanded  him  upon  peril 
of  his  life  to  desist.  He  closed  the  book  and  withdrew.” 
Rev.  Robert  Bolton,  a  rector  in  those  parts,  so  wrote  a 
century  later,  in  his  “History  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Westchester.”  Scharf’s  “History  of  Westchester 
County”  states:  “Many  of  Mr.  Townsend’s  most  active 
members  having  joined  the  Continental  army,  they  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Townsend  to  omit  that  part  of  the  service 
where  divine  blessings  were  invoked  for  the  King  and 
the  royal  family.  Mr.  Townsend  declined;  and  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  when  that  part  of  the  service  was 
reached,  the  patriots  rose  up  in  a  body  and  forbid  him 
proceeding  further  with  the  service.  He  closed  the  book, 
and  left  the  church,  the  congregation  following  him. 
The  church  was  closed  and  the  key  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  patriots.” 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Townsend’s  letters  written  from 
his  cell  in  Fishkill  jail  tell  of  the  “excessive  diligence  of 
the  Rebel  committee  in  getting  and  examining  all  let¬ 
ters.”  This  was  1777 .  “But  now  by  God’s  good  providence 
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I  am  banished  from  among  the  rebels  for  my  loyalty  to 
His  Majesty,”  he  says.  “I  preached  and  read  homilies 
against  Rebellion;  and  blessed  be  God,  I  have  this  satis¬ 
faction,  that  the  church  people  in  all  my  parishes” —  He 
had  three  chapels,  including  South  Salem  and  Ridge¬ 
field — “have  almost  unanimously — there  being  but  three 
or  four  exceptions — maintained  their  loyalty  from  the 
very  first,  for  which  many  of  them  suffered  greatly.  I 
was  sent  to  the  County  Committee  of  Westchester  on  a 
complaint  that  I  entertained  principles  contrary  to  the 
American  cause.  They  referred  me  to  the  Provincial 
Committee.  All  the  clergy  in  this  province  and  neigh¬ 
boring  ones  had  discontinued  services.  On  21st  October 
I  was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  court  at  Fishkill. 

I  was  on  parole  that  winter  at  my  own  expense. - 

the  shocking  inhumanity  of  the  rebels  toward  the  friends 
of  the  Government,  of  which  1  was  a  daily  spectator,  and 
the  cruel  treatment  of  my  family.”  (These  are  simply 
detached  phrases.)  He  also  wrote  that  he  was  ordered 
to  depart  in  8  days  and  went  with  his  family  and  furni¬ 
ture  to  Long  Island.  He  became  chaplain  of  British 
forces  in  New  York,  and  was  drowned  with  his  family 
on  his  way  to  Nova  Scotia;  so  states  the  South  Salem 
memorial  tablet. 

Our  concern  in  the  preceding  story  is  materially  in¬ 
creased,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  fact  that  Rev.  Epinetus 
Townsend  was  evidently  the  minister  by  whom  at  least 
one  of  our  ancestor  Abraham  Dan’s  sons  was  baptized; 
and  he  says  that  he  rejoiced  to  have  almost  all  of  his 
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parishioners  share  his  Tory  principles.  But  before  writ¬ 
ing  more  about  that,  in  may  be  well  to  report  all  we 
know  about  Rebecca  Rusco  Dan’s  family. 

The  name  Rusco,  Ruscoe,  Resco,  and  possibly  Roscoe, 
is  said  to  be  of  Flemish  or  Dutch  origin,  crossing  to 
England  in  a  Huguenot  migration.  The  earliest  men¬ 
tion  is  of  “John  Rouscoue,  alien”  in  Essex.  Roger  Ruscoe, 
or  Rescoe,  was  born  in  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  in  1585, 
and  died  in  1593.  From  that  same  place  came  William 
Ruscoe,  b.  1593,  on  a  voyage  of  the  ship  Increase.  Docu¬ 
ments  certified  that  “ye  minister  of  ye  parish”  declared 
him  to  be  “no  subsedy  man” — whatever  that  may  mean. 
Listed  also- among  the  passengers  are  his  wife,  Rebecca, 
age  40,  and  small  children,  Samuel,  William,  Nathaniel 
and  John.  The  ship  brought  them  to  Newtown  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.),  where  they  remained  only  a  year,  then 
set  out  across  the  wilds  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut;  for  they  were  followers  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
in  his  migration  for  a  more  liberal  clime.  These  Rus- 
coes  lived  in  Norwalk  and  at  one  time  in  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
One  named  William  died  in  Norwalk  in  1682.  His  son 
James  died  there  in  1702,  and  had  sons  Samuel  and 
Thomas.  A  certain  James  Ruscoe  son  of  a  certain  John, 
was  a  Methodist  in  South  Salem,  and  had  a  son  Stephen, 
b.  1749.  Many  Ruscoes  lived  in  Vista,  south  of  South 
Salem.  However,  for  some  reason,  the  U.S.  census  of 
1790  records  few  of  that  name  in  either  state. 

The  above  scattered  items  are  given  simply  to  serve  as 
clues  for  any  future  search.  They  do  not  identify  the 
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direct  ancestors  of  Rebecca,  wife  of  Abraham,  but  here 
is  an  item  that  adds  a  little:  “James  Resco  of  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  on  Nov.  8,  1793,  for  the  parental  love,  goodwill 
and  affection  that  I  have  toward  my  daughters,  viz., 
Jemima  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Abbott  of  Norwalk,  and 
Rebecca  wife  of  Abraham  Dan  of  New  York  State,  all 
my  estate  both  real  and  personal,  to  be  divided  between 
them  equally,  part  being  in  Norwalk,  and  part  on  the 
state  of  New  York.”  No  wife  is  mentioned.  On  May  1, 

her 

1800,  “Abraham  Dan  of  Salem  and  Rebecca  X  Dan 

mark 

his  wife,”  disposed  by  deed  of  some  of  the  same  property. 
A  certain  James  Ruscoe  died  at  the  age  of  89  on  June 
14,  1800,  as  shown  in  records  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal 
Church  of  New  Canaan.  A  member  of  the  same  church 
in  1797  is  an  Abram  Dan,  not  identified. 

Now  for  the  problem  of  Abraham  Dan  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Official  records  entitled  “New  York  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  mention  as  belonging  to  the  Westchester  militia, 
for  which  the  ages  were  from  16  to  60,  the  names: 
Abraham  Dan  and  Jonathan  Dan,  Second  Regiment: 
and  also  these:  Abraham,  Abijah,  James,  James  Jr., 
Hezekiah,  Nathaniel,  Samuel,  Squier,  Thadus,  Fourth 
Regiment;  while  in  the  same  list  occurs  “Ebenezer  Dan, 
Land  Bounty  Rights.”  Similar  Connecticut  lists  contain 
Nathan  Dan  and  Squire  Dan. 

These  names  are  just  like  those  found  in  Huntington 
and  other  books  among  the  descendants  of  Francis  Dan, 
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and  they  recur  as  heads  of  families  in  the  U.S.  census 
of  1790;  but  that  is  aside  from  our  present  inquiry.  That 
the  name  of  Abraham  Dan  appears  twice  as  a  militia¬ 
man,  may  indicate  that  he  enlisted  at  two  times,  just  as 
well  as  that  two  bore  the  same  name.  That  Ebenezer, 
among  several  so  named,  if  it  means  our  ancestor  born 
in  1768,  shows  very  youthful  enlistment,  even  to  get 
into  service  just  before  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 
1793 — for  he  was  then  15.  Any  claim  to  S.A.R.  or  D.A.R. 
membership  through  him  is  more  dubious  than  through 
his  father.  There  were  positively  at  least  three  Abraham 
Dans  living  then  in  South  Salem:  Our  ancestor  (b.  1735), 
his  oldest  son  (b.  1761,  d.  1809),  and  Abraham  Dan  of 
Goldens  Bridge,  whose  descendants  we  know,  but  whose 
ancestors — though  apparently  including  Francis — can 
not  be  traced.  Besides,  Mr.  Eardeley  declares — perhaps 
because  he  supposed  that  his  clients  wished  to  save  face 
— that  there  was  still  another  Abraham  Dan,  son  of 
Thaddeus,  and  therefore  our  Abraham’s  nephew,  who 
was  really  the  Tory!  We  have  no  light  on  the  family  of 
that  Thaddeus  (b.  1729),  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
identifying  his  son  with  the  Goldens  Bridge  Abraham 
Dan — except  that  the  latter  had  two  sons  born,  the  first 
in  1780,  and  thus  was  evidently  living  in  peace  with  his 
patriot  Westchester  neighbors. 

Let  us  therefore  eliminate  all  others,  including  A.bra- 
ham  Jr.,  oldest  son  of  our  Abraham,  born  in  1761,  and 
so  far  too  young  to  be  an  active  Tory  with  property  to 
be  confiscated;  and  assume  that  it  was  no  other  than 
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the  sentinel  at  Ticonderoga,  possibly  once  a  Westchester 
militiaman,  New  Salem  farmer,  our  lineal  forbear,  that 
favored  King  George.  The  story  of  Rev.  Epinetus  Town¬ 
send  makes  pretty  conclusive  evidence. 

Now  what  were  the  subversive  acts  of  a  man  bearing 
our  ancestor’s  name  and  living  in  his  town  ?  The  volume 
called  “New  York  in  the  Revolution,”  in  its  “Calendar 
of  historical  manuscripts,  1638-1801,”  printed  in  1863, 
contains  on  page  547  the  following  letter: 

Salem,  N.Y. 

Dec.  6,  1776. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York: 
Gentlemen: 

We  have  a  number  of  men  in  the  town  of  Salem  that  is 
absconded  and  left  their  families  &  effects  and  gone  to  the 
Ministercal  army  &  by  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
County  Committee  we  have  taken  an  account  of  the  effects 
of  these  men  &  have  sent  the  acct  with  their  names  and  the 
committee  now  dezires  to  know  of  you  what  shall  be  done 
with  their  estates  whether  aney  thing  or  not.  Please  to  give 
us  an  answer  by  the  barer  hereof  if  you  judge  them  forfeit 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  In  particular  what  manner  to 
proceed  in  securing  them.  Salem,  Dec.  6,  1776. 

Ephm.  Sanford  has  run  off  &  left  1  horse  worth  15  Pounds. 

- House  &  barn,  48  acres  of  valuable  land,  300  Pounds. 

Thomas  Smith  likewise — 50  acres  of  good  land  with  good 
buildings.  (Other  names,  16  in  all,  follow;  with  similar 
items.)  The  last: 

Abraham  Dan  gone  also — 1  pair  of  oxen,  1  cow,  1  horse, 
2  loads  of  hay,  40  bushels  corn,  7  bu.  wheat,  60  lbs.  flax. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 
Ezekiel  Hawley,  Chairman. 
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Salem  had  not  yet  been  divided.  After  1793,  the  part 
containing  the  village  of  South  Salem  was  called  South 
Salem  township,  as  already  said. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  reply  received.  Quantities 
of  unpublished  and  unindexed  correspondence  of  this 
sort  are  kept  in  Albany.  However,  the  same  Calendar 
gives  a  list  of  some  1200  men  from  the  State  whose  es¬ 
tates  were  confiscated,  apparently  in  July,  1781  or  before. 
This  list  includes  most  of  the  16  Salem  Tories,  including 
Abraham  Dan. 

Besides  the  undocumented  assertion  by  Mr.  Eardeley 
that  this  Tory  was  not  in  our  direct  line  of  descent,  he 
adds  the  argument,  which  we  had  already  considered, 
that  our  ancestor  continued  to  live  in  South  Salem  on 
land  adjoining  that  of  several  sons,  apparently  suffering 
no  banishment  or  loss  of  reputation.  Since  that  very  re¬ 
gion  was  the  scene  of  much  violence,  raids  by  Tory 
“cowboys,”  with  stern  punishment  by  the  “patriots,” 
any  confessed  Tory  during  the  war  or  for  some  time 
after  was  likely  to  move  elsewhere.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  our  Abraham  then  owned  land  in  South  Salem,  or 
that  he  did  not;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Tory  of 
that  name,  unlike  others  whose  confiscated  property  was 
listed,  had  no  real  estate  to  be  reported;  but  that  fact 
proves  nothing  in  particular.  He  had  farms  there  later, 
as  old  documents  make  clear.  Here  are  items,  abbrevi¬ 
ated: 


“This  indenture  made  May  first,  1801  -  for  145  Pounds 

- sale  to  Timothy  Raymond  of  Salem,  12%  acres  of  land 
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in  Salem  bounded  North  by  Thaddeus  Dans  land,  East  by 
Enoch  Dans — South  by  Jemima  Abbots  land  and  West  by 
highway.” 

Witnesses:  Edmond  Beers,  Ebenezer  Purdy. 

Abraham  Dan 
her 

Rebecca  X  Dan. 
mark 

On  Feb.  23,  1805,  Abraham  Dan  of  Salem  gave  a 
mortgage  for  $100  to  Jonathan  Middlebrook  of  Wilton, 
Conn.  As  no  wife  is  mentioned,  this  may  be  either  the 
older  or  the  younger  Abraham. 

On  April  1,  1796,  “Abraham  Dan  of  Norwalk  in  Canaan 

parish,  Fairfield  County,  Conn. - for  86  Pounds - to 

Solomon  Waring  of  Norwalk,  Conn.”  (No  wife  signs.) 

This  may  have  some  connection  with  the  fact  that,  in 
1797,  an  Abram  Dan  was  a  member  of  St.  Mark’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  New  Canaan;  but  the  situation  is  far 
from  clear. 

At  a  date  probably  1800,  “Abraham  Dan  and  Rebecca  his 

wife  of  Salem - for  $250  rec’d  of  our  sons  Abraham  Jr., 

Enoch,  and  Thaddeus  Dan,  all  of  Salem. -  land  in  the 

Society  of  Canaan  in  Norwalk  -  28  acres  of  land  with 

dwelling  house  and  barn - lately  owned  by  James  Resco 

of  Norwalk,  deed.” 

Next  item:  the  same  three  sons 

“for  $100.00  to  Jemima  Abbott  of  Norwalk,  sundry  pieces 
of  land  in  Norwalk,  lately  the  property  of  James  Resco, 
deed.”  June,  1800. 
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Memoranda  have  unfortunately  been  lost  of  a  trip 
which  some  of  us  took  about  1938,  during  which  we 
visited  the  old  cemetery  of  the  former  Danntown 
Church,  spoke  with  Walter  Dann  of  Long  Ridge,  and 
found  in  an  area  of  small  timber  what  we  believed  to 
be  a  site  of  lands  bought  by  “Abraham  Dan  of  Stam¬ 
ford,”  probably  before  he  lived  in  South  Salem.  A  man 
in  New  Canaan  had  a  hobby  of  copying  old  deeds,  etc., 
and  showed  us  several  involving  Abraham  (dates  for¬ 
gotten!).  South  Salem  Church  was  then  visited. 

That  a  few  other  Danns  chose  the  losing  side  in  the 
Revolution  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ezra  Dan  of  West¬ 
chester  County  was  classed  in  reports  as  “a  dangerous 
person.”  Abraham  Dan’s  son,  born  1763,  is  possibly 
meant.  In  1780,  Nathaniel  Dan  was  reported  in  Con¬ 
necticut  documents  as  “dangerous,”  while  in  December, 
1783,  three  months  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  “a  warrant 
was  issued  upon  petition  of  the  selectmen  of  Stamford 
ordering  Nathaniel  Dann  and  his  family  to  depart  from 
the  town  forthwith,  and  never  return.”  (Sabine’s  “Loy¬ 
alists  in  the  Revolution.”)  Abraham  had  a  brother  Na¬ 
thaniel,  born  in  1723,  father  of  a  Nathan,  born  1749  and 
of  a  Squire,  born  1750.  It  all  looks  like  divided  loyalties 
in  the  family;  but  identities  are  not  clear. 

A  certain  Nathaniel  Dann,  whose  family  comprised 
“four  males  under  16,  and  3  females,”  was  listed  in  the 
census  of  1790,  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine;  while 
men  named  John  Dann  and  Selleck  Dann  lived  soon 
after  the  Revolution  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Those 
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two  names  may  refer  to  the  two  sons  of  John  Dan,  son 
of  John,  son  of  Francis,  who  had  those  names  and  were 
born  in  1749  and  1753. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  census  of  1790.  The 
volumes  concerning  that  first  federal  census  show  by 
states  and  by  towns  the  names  of  heads  of  families,  the 
number  of  males  over  16,  males  under  16,  females  and 
slaves.  Since  this  furnishes  a  pretty  nearly  complete  roll- 
call  of  all  Danns  then  extant  in  the  U.S.,  a  list  from  my 
tables  by  towns,  omitting  the  classification  of  depend¬ 
ents,  may  be  interesting.  No  slaves  appear.  In  Salem, 
Westchester  Co.;  Dann  (so  spelled  here),  Abraham, 
Abraham,  Jr.,  Ebenezer.  In  Bedford;  David,  Ebenezer, 
Hezekiah.  In  Poundridge;  James,  James,  Nathan,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Nathaniel,  Squire.  In  Frederickstown,  Dutchess  Co.; 
Dan  (so  spelled),  John,  Selleck,  Thaddeus,  William.  In 
Washington,  Dutchess  Co.;  Jonathan.  Total  persons 
counted  in  the  above  families,  about  85  New  York  State 
Danns.  Connecticut  book:  Stamford;  Dan,  Nathan, 
Squire,  Nathaniel.  Ridgefield;  Ezra,  Abijah.  Massachu¬ 
setts  book:  Mary  Dann  and  only  female  relatives.  Mary¬ 
land  book:  John  Dann.  Pennsylvania  book:  Manchester, 
York  Co.;  Dann,  Thomas;  Hopewell,  York  Co.;  Wil¬ 
liam.  Maine  book:  Dann,  Nathaniel,  mentioned  just 
above — possibly  away  off  there  at  the  request  of  those 
selectmen. 

Abraham  Dann’s  1790  family  of  “males  over  16,  three; 
under  16,  none;  Females,  four,”  corresponds  closely 
with  old  family  Bible  records.  That  Ebenezer,  presuma- 
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bly  his  son,  reported  only  himself  and  one  female  is 
barely  consistent  with  the  known  fact  that  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  December  1  of  the  census  year.  The  census  taker 
must  have  anticipated  the  wedding  or  else  called  late  in 
the  year. 

Squire  Dan  in  Poundridge,  N.Y.,  and  also  in  Stamford, 
with  identical  statistics — “3  males  over  16;  2  males  under 
16;  5  females” — is  to  be  explained  by  assuming  that 
there  were  two,  of  which  other  evidence  exists,  rather 
than  that  two  enumerators  collected  a  fee  for  listing  in 
their  books  of  two  states  a  family  that  lived  close  to  the 
border.  “Squire”  is  here  a  name,  not  a  title. 

Ebenezer  Dann,  fourth  son  among  the  nine  children 
of  Abraham  and  Rebecca,  was  born  in  Stamford  town¬ 
ship,  July  21,  1768.  He  was  therefore  pretty  young  to 
take  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  trying  to  identify  him,  rather  than  some  other 
Ebenezer,  as  in  the  “Land  bounty  rights,  enlisted  men” 
in  the  New  York  records,  is  that  our  Aunt  Amanda 
Dann  Bates  used  to  say  that  he,  or  his  father,  acquired 
a  good  farm  as  a  pension  for  war  service,  but  that  the 
farm  was  lost  through  unwise  endorsement  of  a  note 
for  his  brother  “(Jncle  Tad”  (Thaddeus),  thus  causing 
his  migration  from  the  Hudson  valley. 

On  December  1,  1790,  as  shown  by  records  of  the 
New  Canaan  Congregational  Church,  Ebenezer  Dann 
and  Sarah  Jones  were  married.  As  just  mentioned,  they 
lived  in  South  Salem  at  the  time  of  the  census.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  1791,  he  bought  from  Ambrose  Olmstead  four 
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acres  of  land  in  the  township  of  Ridgefield,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  more  there  on  October  14, 1791,  deeds  for  which 
have  been  preserved  by  Mrs.  Charles  Du  Mond.  He 
lived  there  until  at  least  1800,  as  his  fifth  child,  Asa,  was 
born  there  in  that  year.  Within  a  few  years  he  departed 
witli  his  large  family  to  what  is  now  Sullivan  County, 
N.Y.,  where  he  died  at  Neversink,  about  1808. 

Our  claim  to  the  right  to  join  the  S.A.R.  or  D.A.R., 
disregarding  any  tenuous  hopes  from  the  Dann  war 
record,  must  depend  on  the  father  of  Sarah  Jones  Dann. 
He  is  “the  unknown  man”;  but  Mr.  Eardeley  guesses 
that  he  was  “Asia  Jones,  sergeant,  8  May  to  5  Dec.,  1775, 
in  the  3rd  Co.,  made  up  from  Stamford  &  Greenwich, 
Capt.  Thomas  Hobby,  Colonel  David  Waterbury.”  Put 
that  together  with  the  fact  that  an  Asa  Jones,  b.  1733, 
joined  the  Congregational  Church  of  Darien,  May  28, 
1758;  married,  Rachel;  had  7  children,  including  Sarah 
who  was  baptized  16  Dec.,  1770  (same  records),  but 
spelled  there  “Johnes.”  These  same  records  also  tell  of 
a  “Stephen  Dan”  of  Salem,  who  on  Dec.  1,  1770,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Sarah  Jones.  That  two  Sarah  Joneses  at  the  identi¬ 
cal  time  and  place  should  have  married  a  Dan  from 
the  same  locality  of  Salem,  is  so  improbable  that  we 
must  assume  that  “Stephen”  is  an  error;  especially  since 
no  other  with  that  name  appears  until  Stephen,  son  of 
Abraham,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1762. 

When  her  husband  died  untimely  at  Neversink,  N.Y., 
this  lady  was  about  thirty-eight  years  old.  (Old  family 
Bible  records  show  that  at  her  marriage  she  was  in  her 
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21st  year.)  Taking  her  children,  now  eight  of  them,  she 
continued  with  what  may  have  been  her  husband’s  in¬ 
tention  of  joining  the  new  settlers,  largely  from  his  old 
surroundings,  in  Delaware  County.  Walton  or  Franklin 
was  her  goal;  but  the  road  from  Wilson  Hollow  over 
the  steep  hill  was  blocked  by  wintry  storms,  perhaps 
provisions  were  running  low,  or  friends  were  found 
there,  and  so  the  family  settled  in  the  town  of  Colchester 
in  or  near  Downsville  (then  called  Colchester).  The 
widow  before  long  married  Isaac  Wilson,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  settle  in  any  of  the  Hollows,  giving  his 
name  to  Wilson  Hollow.  He  also  had  a  large  family, 
and  the  young  Danns  had  mostly  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Apparently  they  had  no  relatives  in  those  regions,  and 
the  youngest  boys  were  taken  care  of  in  the  homes  of 
various  residents.  That  this  was  not  a  happy  lot  for  Har¬ 
vey,  then  perhaps  less  than  ten  years  old,  was  indicated 
by  the  story  often  repeated  by  Father  and  the  others  that 
when  his  oldest  brother,  Uncle  Amariah,  went  to  see 
how  the  small  boy  was  being  treated,  he  found  him  eat¬ 
ing  his  food  in  a  corner  of  the  room  while  the  family  sat 
at  the  table,  and  promptly  took  him  away.  Father  told 
us  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  remarried  mother  was 
intentionally  negligent,  but  that  it  may  have  been  only 
a  temporary  arrangement.  Anyhow,  our  Grandfather 
proved  to  be  a  dutiful  son;  for  in  her  second  widow¬ 
hood  she  was  taken  to  his  home  in  the  village  and  an 
addition  to  the  second  story  was  built  specially  for  her 
use.  Furthermore,  at  her  death  it  was  this  same  youngest 
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son  that  erected  the  stone  that  marks  her  grave  in  his 
own  plot  in  the  old  Downsville  cemetery — the  one  just 
across  the  river,  first  used  in  1793.  Here  are  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  found  there  (Note  that  this  adds  uncertainty  to 
the  date  of  her  birth): 

In  memory  of  Sarah,  relict  of  Ebenezer  Dan,  after¬ 
wards  of  Isaac  Wilson,  who  departed  this  life,  Apr.  17, 
1845,  aged  71  years,  6  mos,  and  7  days. 

“Depart,  dear  friend, 

Dry  up  your  tears; 

I  shall  arise, 

When  Christ  appears.” 

On  other  stones: 

Harvey  Dann,  died  April  29,  1862,  aged  56  years,  2 
mos,  28  days. 

Calista,  wife  of  Harvey  Dann,  died  Sept.  30,  1882, 
aged  72  years,  2  mos,  3  clays. 

Still  writing  of  Danns  whom  we  never  saw,  we  reach 
Grandfather  Harvey  Dan — for  thus  he  spelled  his  name. 
When  his  wife  Calista  made  entries  in  his  account  book, 
and  when  she  placed  his  monument,  she  used  the  longer 
spelling.  He  was  born  January  31,  1806,  probably  at 
Neversink,  N.Y.  How  much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent 
near  his  relatives  at  Downsville,  and  when  and  why  he 
wandered  off  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania,  we  do 
not  know.  There  he  married  Calista  Tanner  in  1830. 
Her  ancestors,  as  traced  in  the  Tanner  Genealogy,  are 
shown  on  another  page.  After  the  birth  of  their  son 
George  Tanner  Dan  and  several  daughters,  the  family 
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moved  back  to  Downsville  in  1834,  where  the  large  tan¬ 
nery  recently  built  by  Col.  George  Downs  was  adding 
more  opportunities  to  those  of  lumbering,  rafting  and 
farming  in  the  valleys.  The  records  of  old  deeds  do  not 
make  it  clear  when  he  built,  or  bought,  the  house  and 
blacksmith  shop;  neither  can  we  now  tell  when  that 
property  passed  into  other  hands.  His  work  for  those 
28  years  was  mainly  that  of  a  blacksmith,  his  brother-in- 
law  James  Tanner  being  his  associate  and  his  successor. 
It  thus  appears  that  at  least  two  of  the  Tanners  left 
Pennsylvania  with  Grandmother,  her  sister  Sally  becom¬ 
ing  the  wife  of  Lewis  R.  Williams  of  Downsville.  It 
may  be  that  traces  of  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”  remained 
in  the  family  in  the  use  of  the  word  “Paas,”  for  Easter, 
egg  eating  contests  on  Easter  morning,  and  the  use  of 
“stoop”  for  porch. 

Father  once  described  his  father’s  looks  by  saying  to 
one  of  us,  “Oh,  he  was  tall  and  dark,  much  like  you.” 
Father  once  referred  to  himself  as  belonging  to  a  short¬ 
lived  family. 

After  the  above  had  been  written,  a  study  of  Jay 
Gould’s  famous  map  of  Delaware  County  shows  that 
our  grandfather  had  no  house  in  the  village  in  1856,  but 
in  Telford  Hollow  four  houses  arc  marked  “H.  Dann”; 
one  near  the  road  at  our  “little  meadow,”  another  near 
the  later  white  home  of  our  time,  the  third  across  the 
brook  there,  perhaps  in  the  Teed  meadow,  and  the  Bar¬ 
ber  (Hitt)  house,  which  the  map  designates  as  “H. 
Dann,  residence.”  Another  man’s  name  is  assigned  to 
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the  house  just  below  the  big  pond  on  the  flat.  That  tract 
did  not  yet  belong  to  Danns. 

After  her  husband’s  death  in  1862,  Grandmother  Dann 
continued  to  live  in  the  house  on  the  hill  at  whose  foot 
stands  the  Lower  Telford  Hollow  schoolhouse,  on  the 
Barber  farm,  later  known  as  the  Charles  Hitt  farm.  It 
was  a  considerably  better  house  than  that  now  standing 
there.  Her  oldest  son,  George  Tanner  Dan,  had  from  his 
father’s  will  a  part  interest,  anti  several  still  unmarried 
members  made  it  their  home  for  a  few  years.  As  already 
mentioned,  Father  had  board  at  the  current  very  moder¬ 
ate  price.  When  Uncle  George  moved  higher  up  the 
hill  in  1877,  his  mother  went  with  his  household,  and 
remained  there  until  the  last  year  of  her  life,  which  she 
spent  at  our  home. 

We  remember  her  as  short  and  stocky,  with  a  round 
face — and  also  with  a  sturdy  cane,  which  she  brandished 
with  vigorous  threats  to  any  small  Dann  who  she  felt 
was  naughty.  In  spite  of  disabling  dropsy,  she  once 
chased  Emma,  aged  13,  around  the  house  with  a  broom¬ 
stick;  but  when  unsuccessful  in  the  pursuit,  she  sat  back 
in  her  big  chair  and  laughed  merrily.  Her  seeming  cross¬ 
ness  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  illness.  However,  she  was 
after  all  a  sister  of  the  outspoken  and  not  always  elegant 
Aunt  Sally  Tanner  Williams.  When  that  lady  lived  just 
up  the  flat  from  schoolhouse  #13,  a  teacher  sent  a  pupil 
to  ask  what  time  it  was.  Not  cordial  toward  modern 
education,  perhaps  interrupted  in  smoking  her  pipe, 
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Aunt  Sally  replied,  “Tell  her  to  find  out  by  her  lamin’.” 
This  the  teacher  proceeded  to  do  by  walking  over  and 
looking  in  the  window.  Cousin  John  Dann  is  sure  that 
Grandma  had  no  pipe,  and  was  not  so  much  given  as  her 
sister  to  ecstatic  expression  of  religion. 

There  was  a  plainly  visible  comet  in  the  skies  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1882.  “A  the  tammit!  ”  cried 
three-year-old  Matthew;  but  Orrin  looked  at  it  solemnly, 
for  Grandma  was  leaving  us.  During  his  next  Sunday 
afternoon  story  telling,  Father  spoke  gently  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  about  her  new  joy,  after  twenty  years,  in  a  reunion 
with  the  grandfather  whom  we  had  never  seen. 

County  clerk  and  surrogate  records  in  Delhi  are  well 
kept  and  indexed.  Here  are  found  items  about  Grand¬ 
father’s  purchases  of  land  in  Downsville  in  the  ’30’s  and 
later.  Some  of  this,  bought  from  George  Downs,  from 
whom  the  village  was  named,  was  the  site  of  the  Dann 
home  and  adjoining  blacksmith  shop,  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  Street,  just  where  the  roads  branch  toward  the 
Hollows.  The  date  of  those  buildings  is  not  known.  In 
1838  Harvey  Dan  bought  land  from  John  Brainerd  and 
wife.  Possibly  this  was  on  “Money  Point,”  high  on  the 
hill  north  of  the  village.  At  any  rate,  Uncle  George  used 
to  tell  of  doing  chores  up  there  and  then  coasting  down 
to  the  Robert  Beatcs  farm  and  visiting  the  home  of 
Uncle  Eben  Dan  somewhere  in  that  direction.  Charles 
Wilson  sold  35  acres  to  Grandfather,  location  unknown. 

Telford  Hollow  lands  were  bought  as  follows: 
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1853,  for  $275,  100  acres,  Atkinson  farm  (Youngs  farm). 

1^853, - ,  105  and  37/100  acres,  Dibble  farm.  (The  Old 

Place) 

1855,  for  $2500,  107  acres,  the  Eli  Barber  farm.  (Later  Charles 
Hitt  farm) 

1858,  for  $540.84,  6  acres  from  Isaac  Teed.  (Our  “Teed  Mea¬ 
dow,”  etc.) 

Those  prices  seem  out  of  proportion  to  the  acreage. 

On  the  death  of  Harvey  Dan  on  March  29,  1862, 
Father  was  made  executor  of  the  will.  The  Barber  farm 
and  house  went  to  the  widow  and  to  Uncle  George; 
Falhcr  inherited  the  Atkinson  (Youngs)  farm  and  the 
l’eed  acres  northwest  of  it;  Uncle  l  larvey,  then  18  years 
old,  received  the  Dibble  farm  on  the  west  hill. 

Bequests  of  $100  each  were  made  to  each  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  then  living,  and  other  amounts  to  each  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  deceased  daughter  Sarah  Dann  Mann.  The 
will  makes  no  mention  of  any  village  property.  Money 
Point,  which  got  its  name  from  a  persistent  tradition  that 
some  pirate  or  bandit  had  hidden  vast  booty  there,  was 
perhaps  rented  land. 

For  many  years  Father  kept  daybook  records  of  money 
transactions.  Coming  across  some  of  these  later  on,  a 
young  daughter  tried  to  tease  him  by  reading  items 
about  “5  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco,”  and  “1  sack,”  pre¬ 
tending  that  what  Shakespeare  calls  “sack”  was  meant. 
He  explained  that  the  tobacco  was  for  the  hired  man  and 
the  sack  was  flour.  His  father’s  accounts  for  several  years 
from  July  3,  1855,  with  “Harvey  Dan’s  Book”  on  the 
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cover,  is  at  Ernest’s  home.  Here  are  a  few  items,  retain¬ 


ing  spelling,  from  Grandfather’s  records: 

Oct.  13,  1856,  George  T.  Dan 

Dr.  Board  up  to  this  date,  $32.19. 

Cr.  by  14  rds  6  ft  stone  \vl  $14.36. 

March  4,  1 86 1  [Lincoln’s  Inauguration  date.] 

Cr.  by  a  cote  to  H.  Gregory,  $  8.00. 

Oct.  15,  1861,  Caroline  Dan, 

Dr.  to  a  watch,  $23.00. 

Feb.  7,  1862,  Matthew  Dan, 

Dr.  to  the  youse  of  a  cow  for  1  year,  $  5.00. 


Buckwheat  “flower”  is  an  item  in  the  handwriting  of 
both  our  grandparents.  When  an  account  was  closed 
with  any  person,  an  entry  to  that  effect  was  made  in 
this  book,  signed  by  Harvey  Dan  and  the  other  person, 
sometimes  witnessed.  In  such  cases  Grandmother’s  spell¬ 
ing  is  Dann,  which  form  she,  as  the  survivor,  used  on 
their  final  monument.  The  last  item  in  the  account  book 
is  in  her  writing;  Grandfather  died  four  weeks  later,  on 
April  28,  1862. 

Father’s  transactions  as  executor  of  his  father’s  will 
appear  in  the  same  book,  from  October  10,  1862  until 
Nov.  16,  1864.  Some  entries  are  in  another  hand,  for 
he  was  off  to  the  war  that  autumn.  The  last  item  in 
Father’s  hand  is  “Received  from  Ebinezer  Dan  on  a 
note,  $105.83.”  That  was  Father’s  uncle  Eben.  Earlier 
items  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  show  that  those 
Danns  rendered  to  both  church  and  state  what  was  due: 

“Paid  for  the  estate  for  support  of  the  war,  $15.32,’’  and  “Paid 
quarterage  to  Rev.  J.  Davis,  $5.00.” 
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Portions  of  account  books  kept  by  Uncle  George  T. 
Dan  are  here  quoted: 

Feb.  20,  1863,  Matt  Dan  commenced  to  board  by  the  week. 
Dec.  7,  1863,  Matt  Dan  left  off  boarding. 

Dec.  11,  1863,  Matt  Dan  Dr.  to  3  meals  39  cts. 

July  i3>  1865,  Matt  Dan  commenced  to  board  by  the  week 
at  $3  per  week.  [Home  from  the  war.] 

Aug.  24,  1865,  Matt  Dan  Cr.  by  1  day  work  in  oats,  $1. 
Jan.  12,  1866,  James  Tanner  Cr.  by  sharpening  horses,  J — . 
Nov.  28,  1868,  Matt  Dan  Cr.  by  5%  days  work  for  which 
I  am  to  help  him  as  much  in  return. 

Diary  entries  by  Uncle  George  have  these  items: 

Apr.  9,  1864,  M.  Dan  had  wagon  to  get  potatoes  from  Wal¬ 
ton. 

Sept.  28,  1864,  Went  to  Delhi  to  get  Matt  and  Henry’s 
drafts  cashed,  Took  Henry’s  horse,  Expense,  70  cts. 
Sept.  — ,  1864,  Bought  of  Harvey  [youngest  brother,  then 
20  years  old.]  goods  amounting  to  $13.10. 

March  10,  1864,  Harvey  left  for  Delhi  this  morning  [  Pos¬ 
sibly  for  a  position  there.] 

In  1910,  Rev.  George  C.  Tanner  published  “Tanner 
Genealogy.”  Our  “short  and  simple  annals”  are  found 
therein  as  descendants  of  Calista  Tanner  Dann.  Merely 
the  names  of  our  direct  line  of  descent  from  a  Baptist 
Rhode  Islander  of  1680  are  here  given,  omitting  dates: 

1.  William  Tanner  m.  Mary  Babcock. 

2.  Benjamin  Tanner  m.  (unknown). 

3.  Benjamin  Tanner  m.  Eliza  Colgrove. 

4.  Clark  Tanner  m.  Sabra  Tyler. 
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5.  James  Tanner  m.  Sally,  dau.  of  Rev. 
Elijah  Peck,  Jr.,  of  Wayne  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Sally  d.,  June  16, 1853. 

6.  Calista  Tanner,  m.  Plarvey  Dann,  1830. 
(They  were  our  grandparents,  who  came 
to  Downsville  to  live  in  1833.) 


X:  DANN  RELATIVES 


This  chapter  will  begin  with  Father’s  uncles  and 
aunts.  Where  it  will  end,  who  knows?  Lack  of 
facts,  as  well  as  lack  of  confidence  in  the  reader’s  inter¬ 
est  will  serve  as  a  check.  Persons  who  were  never  Danns, 
or  who  through  marriage  have  lost  that  name,  will  re¬ 
ceive  less  attention,  and  dates  will  often  be  lacking. 

I.  Amariah  Dann,  returning  from  Delaware  County 
to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth,  reported  that  his  Uncle  Jim 
(James  Dann,  b.  1764,  and  baptized  by  Episcopalians), 
was  a  giant  seven  feet  tall.  Later  reports  have  marked 
this  down  somewhat;  for  Levi  Dann  of  Ridgefield,  an¬ 
swered  inquiries  in  1897: 

“I  have  heard  my  father  speak  often  of  him.  He  was  brother 
of  my  grandfather,  and  was  six  feet  and  seven  inches  tall. 
The  Danns  settled  in  New  Canaan,  which  became  separate 
from  Stamford  in  1801.” 

Even  so,  we  have  fallen  a  few  inches  below  Uncle  Jim’s 
standard. 

Amariah  settled  in  Virgil,  N.Y.,  from  which  place  he 
sent  or  ^brought  reports  of  another  marvel — the  fertile 
farms  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  free  from  those  steeps 
and  stones  of  the  East.  On  his  farm  still  dwelt  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1922  a  lineal  descendant,  Norman  Dann,  who 
wrote  cordially  and  gave  names  of  relatives,  including  a 
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brother  Clayton  at  Dryden  and  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Amariah,  a  very  old  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Marathon. 

II.  Sarah  married  a  Mr.  Young  of  Downsville.  Sons, 
Alfred  and  Enoch,  and  a  son  of  the  latter,  Ernest,  lived 
down  the  river  from  the  village.  The  Landfield  children, 
our  schoolmates,  were  of  this  line. 

III.  Phoebe  married  John  Goodrich,  and  lived  in  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County,  N.Y. 

IV.  Ebenezer,  named  from  his  father,  was  born  in 
Ridgefield  in  179 6.  In  1818  he  married  Sarepta  Good¬ 
rich  of  Downsville,  and  lived  on  a  farm  in  lower  Gregory 
Hollow.  Of  his  many  children  some  moved  west;  but 
one  son,  Andrew,  lived  for  many  years  about  a  mile  up 
the  river  from  Walton  on  a  farm  inherited  by  his  son 
Fred.  Fred’s  older  brother,  Riley,  had  a  family  living 
in  Sidney,  and  a  younger  brother  is  Charles  E.  Dann, 
Walton  business  man. 

Ebenezer,  mentioned  above,  Father’s  “Uncle  Eben,” 
was  active  with  his  youngest  brother  in  the  Downsville 
M.E.  Church.  Later  he  moved  to  Walton.  Of  a  second 
marriage  were  born  John  A.,  Willard  and  Lydia.  John 
A.  long  resided  in  Bloomfield,  N.J.  He  once  had  a  family 
Bible  with  very  old  records;  but  it  was  lost  by  fire.  He 
has  a  son,  Lester,  and  other  descendants.  Willard  closely 
resembled  John  A.,  was  even  taller  than  Father,  and  the 
three  men  could  readily  be  taken  for  kinsmen  by  their 
appearance  and  manner.  Willard’s  Walton  farm — on 
the  north  side  of  the  Delaware  a  short  mile  from  town — 
was  inherited  by  his  son  Frank  Dann.  Frank  married 
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Alice  White,  and  they  had  four  children  that  lived  to 
maturity:  Willard,  b.  1894,  who  married  Neva  W.  Fos¬ 
ter;  Norris  H.,  b.  1896,  who  married  Mrs.  Harriet  Glad¬ 
stone;  Niles  Grant,  b.  1912,  who  married  Margaret 
Mealus;  Cora  Emily,  b.  1905,  who  married  Henry  Kerr 
of  Boston.  There  are  three  Kerr  children. 

Other  children  of  the  senior  Willard  Dann  were: 
Cora,  who  died  young,  and  Alice,  who  married  Charles 
Du  Mond.  A  son,  John  Lewis,  married  Mary  Porter; 
and  their  daughter  Mary  Ann  was  born  Dec.  18,  1941. 
Charles  and  Alice  Du  Mond  live  at  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

The  mother  of  Frank  Dann  and  Alice  Du  Mond, 
Mary  A.  Dann,  died  Oct.  10, 1940,  at  the  age  of  101  years, 
7  months,  7  days.  Mrs.  Alice  White  Dann  died  in  1935. 
Frank  lives  in  Walton  village. 

Among  our  neighbors  in  Telford  and  Gregory  Hol¬ 
lows  were  two  families  of  second  cousins;  that  of  George 
A.  Signor,  whose  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  “Uncle 
Eben”  Dann,  and  that  of  Nathan  Elwood,  who  had 
married  another  daughter  named  Phoebe.  Charles,  Lucy, 
Darius  David,  Ruby  and  Julia  Signor  went  to  our  school. 
Some  names  belonging  to  their  families  are  Bull,  Rowell, 
Alexander,  Russell.  Sons  of  Nathan  Elwood  were 
Ebenezer  and  George;  sons  of  those  two  respectively, 
Vincent  a  Princeton  alumnus  and  Franklin,  a  graduate 
of  Syracuse. 

V.  “Uncle  Enoch  made  an  unfortunate  marriage,” 
Father  said.  His  family  lived  in  Deposit,  N.Y.,  including 
a  son  George.  One  of  this  branch,  bearing  the  name  of 
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Enoch,  but  not  imitating  the  Biblical  Enoch  in  his  walk, 
used  to  appear  in  the  newspaper  items — as  the  Danns  as 
a  rule,  have  not  been  wont  to  do.  The  Dowmsville  “News” 

— never  over-fond  of  our  tribe — liked  to  print  items 
about  the  antics  of  “Nucky”  Dann. 

VI.  Asa,  born  in  Ridgefield  in  1800,  after  whom  Father 
thought  of  naming  his  third  son,  became  a  carpenter  in 
Franklin,  N.Y.  His  photograph — the  only  picture  of  any 
of  his  generation  that  the  writer  has  ever  seen — shows  a 
grim  and  vigorous  face.  “Look  pleasant,  please”  had  not 
yet  been  invented.  His  son  Charles  Henry  Dann,  born 
in  1831,  was  well  known  as  an  educator  in  central  New  * 
York,  his  principalship  of  Warsaw  Academy  being  of 
long  duration.  There  also  taught  his  daughter  Mary 
Eliza  Dann,  whose  good  instruction  in  science  brought 
out  this  remark  in  1895  from  Professor  (then  Syracuse 
student)  William  Martin  Smallwood:  “So  you’re  related 
to  Mary  Dann,  are  you?  If  you  see  her,  give  her  my 
love  and  thanks.”  Some  of  us  came  to  know  her  as  she 
was  for  years  a  teacher  in  Girls’  High  School  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Her  brother  James  Edwin  Dann,  was  commended 
in  a  news  article  in  “Time'’  magazine  a  few  years  ago, 
as  dealing  in  a  specially  fair  and  enlightened  way  with 
his  many  employees  in  the  large  enterprise  of  Pilgrim 
laundry  of  Brooklyn. 

VII.  Matthew,  married,  but  had  no  children.  His  farm 
was  near  Walton. 

VIII.  Darius,  born  in  1803,  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine.  My  recollection  of  him  is  of  a  sturdy  old  man, 
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standing  under  a  tall  pine  tree  beside  his  house.  This 
was  south  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  above  Walton.  Be¬ 
sides  his  daughters  whose  descendants  in  Walton  town¬ 
ship  were  various  Spragues,  Vails,  Bradleys,  Hanfords 
and  Tacys,  he  had  two  sons.  Of  these  two  we  knew 
Edson  Smith  Dann,  whose  good  farm  was  a  little  nearer 
to  the  village,  a  man  pleasing  in  appearance  and,  like 
many  other  Danns,  reserved  in  manner.  He  was  born 
in  1849,  and  died  in  1931.  His  wife,  Ella  Pierson  Dann, 
died  in  1897.  Their  children  were  George  }.  and  Florence 
Ella.  George  J.  Dann,  born  March  13,  1874,  was  a  class¬ 
mate  of  two  of  us  at  Walton,  and  was  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1896.  After  holding  other  important 
school  administrative  posts,  he  became  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  his  present  position.  He 
received  a  doctor’s  degree  in  Education  from  New  York 
University. 

George  f.  and  Lillian  Peake  Dann  have  two  daughters. 
Marjorie  born  May  26,  1904,  was  graduated  at  Syracuse 
University  in  1926,  and  married  Leland  Logan.  Their 
children  are:  Leland  D.,  Lucille,  Katherine  and  Jane. 
Katherine  Dann,  born  April  13,  1910,  a  Syracuse  gradu¬ 
ate  of  1931,  married  R.  Barton  Sargent,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  George  Dann  Sargent  and  Diana  Sargent,  of 
Barre,  Vermont. 

Florence  Ella  Dann,  born  Dec.  21,  1879,  was  a  student 
at  Albany  State  Teachers’  College.  In  1902,  she  married 
Robert  Le  Roy  Weaver,  Hamilton,  02.  Their  sons  are 
Dana  Sterling  Weaver,  b.  in  1903,  and  Kenneth  Robert 
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Weaver,  b.  in  1905.  Both  are  Cornell  graduates.  The 
former  married  Gladys  Peters  in  1927,  and  their  children 
are  Sterling  Le  Roy,  b.  1931,  and  Lorraine  Gladys,  b. 
1934.  Kenneth  R.  Weaver  married  Marian  Duckworth, 
and  their  children  are  Joan,  b.  1931,  and  Donald  Ken¬ 
neth,  b.  1935. 

Father’s  oldest  brother  spelled  his  name  George  Tan¬ 
ner  Dan.  He  was  born  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania, 
May  13,  1831,  and  was  three  years  old  when  his  family 
came  back  to  Downsville.  His  Tanner  inheritance  was 
evident;  he  was  a  large  man,  with  a  florid  countenance, 
but  often  concerned  about  his  health.  Besides  working  on 
the  farm,  he  at  times  had  charge  of  rafts  sent  down  the 
Delaware  in  spring  freshets.  After  selling  the  lumber  in 
Trenton  or  Philadelphia,  he  would  return  with  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  money  in  his  keeping,  walking 
much  of  the  way  up  the  valley,  sometimes  detouring  via 
the  Hudson  to  Kingston  and  over  Pine  Hill. 

A  few  years  after  his  father’s  death  he  bought  out  his 
mother’s  dower  rights  in  the  Barber  farm — to  which 
transaction  the  name  of  Margaret  Dann,  our  mother, 
is  signed  as  a  witness.  Then  in  1877,  disposed  of  that 
farm  and  bought  the  rough  hillside  farm  above  it,  where 
he  toiled  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  He  took  pride  in 
being  a  conservative  in  thought  and  action,  using  some 
old  pronunciations,  such  as  “air”  for  are.  Our  cousin 
Edward  G.  Dann,  in  a  conversation  a  few.  years  ago, 
recalled  going  as  a  boy  from  his  home  in  Delhi  to  visit 
Telford  Hollow  relatives.  Admiring  Uncle  George’s 
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big  oxteam,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  drive  them.  ‘"All 
right,”  said  Uncle  George.  “Just  hitch  them  to  that  stun- 
boat  and  go  up  above  the  orchard  and  fetch  a  load  of 
stuns.”  In  that  field  they  encountered  a  yellow-jacket’s 
nest, -and  the  oxen  and  “stunboat”  were  back  at  the  house 
speedily — minus  the  boy. 

A  firm  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  our  uncle  also 
voted  the  Prohibition  ticket.  As  a  Methodist  local 
preacher,  he  conducted  many  services  in  schoolhouses, 
preaching  with  force  and  fervor.  Even  if  some  of  the 
hymns  were  unfamiliar — like  one  beginning  “Eldad 
and  Medad  there,”  which  he  had  on  printed  leaflets — 
he  could  carry  the  quaint  old  tune  as  a  hearty  solo.  The 
men  mentioned  in  this  entry  from  his  diary  were  stanch 
Methodists:  “Preached  in  the  M.E.  Church  in  Downs- 
ville  today.  Nathan  Purdy  and  Cornelius  Bennett  got  up 
and  went  out.”  (The  older  of  two  Corneliuses  is  meant.) 

His  wife,  Anna  Margaret  Meikelham,  of  Scotch  par¬ 
entage,  lived  only  sixteen  years  after  her  marriage  in 
1863.  Their  children  were  our  nearest  neighbors  and 
favorite  playmates.  Anna  taught  for  a  few  years,  includ¬ 
ing  a  term  when  two  of  our  household  were  her  only 
pupils,  and  married  in  1887  Mortimer  Gregory,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  pioneers  of  Gregory  town.  Their  sons,  Vin¬ 
cent  and  George  Gregory,  have  their  homes  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Cobleskill,  N.Y.,  respectively.  The  latter  has 
three  children:  Philip  Keith,  David  George,  Ann  Lynne. 
George  Y.  Dann,  older  son  of  our  uncle,  was  long  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Christian  Science  publishing  house  at 
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Boston.  John  Meikelham  Dann  of  Walton,  N.Y.,  much 
interested  in  family  history,  has  furnished  valuable  items 
for  this  book.  His  wife  is  Mary  Oothoudt  Dann,  and 
their  daughter  Margaret  Julia,  now  Mrs.  Cornelius  E. 
Rinsma  of  Lee,  Massachusetts,  is  a  graduate  of  Oneonta 
State  Normal  School  and  a  former  teacher  in  Coopers- 
town  High  School.  For  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Uncle  George’s  wife,  their  daughter  Lucy  was  the  home¬ 
maker  on  the  hillside  farm.  Her  last  years  were  lived 
usefully  near  Walton. 

Sarah  Dann  Mann,  Father’s  oldest  sister — her  twin 
sister  Mary  died  young — lived  ten  years  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  We  rarely  journeyed  to  Union  Grove,  and  did  not 
see  much  of  her  children  other  than  Orrin  and  Delia. 
Stephen  was  a  respected  citizen,  and  left  four  children. 
Delia,  adopted  by  Rev.  James  Y.  Bates  anti  his  wife,  Aunt 
Amanda,  married  Charles  Phillips  of  Gloversville.  Once 
when,  equipped  with  hip  boots,  Cousin  Charlie  was 
fishing  in  our  churning  pond,  he  won  our  admiration 
by  leaping  into  the  deep  water  and  mud  to  rescue  a  big 
trout.  It  had  in  its  jaws  several  hooks,  trophies  of  escapes. 

Orrin,  youngest  of  the  Manns,  came  to  live  at  our 
home  when  a  boy,  and  remained  as  a  hired  man  until 
after  his  marriage  to  Stella  Huntley.  He  came  home  from 
school  one  day  and  announced,  “I’ve  got  the  thickest 
skull  of  any  boy  in  school.”  He  had  been  having  head¬ 
bumping  contests.  From  an  exploratory  trip  to  Kansas 
he  brought  back  sorghum  as  a  sample  of  the  products. 
He  and  Stella  were  figuring  out  a  budget  when  about 
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to  hire  on  shares  a  small  farm  near  their  birthplace,  and 
estimated  that  with  a  yearly  cash  income  of  $50  they 
could  get  along.  While  working  about  our  farm,  Orrin 
used  to  sing  what  would  correspond  to  “the  latest  song 
hits”  now,  which  he  had  sent  off  and  bought  somewhere 
and  learned  somehow  what  would  serve  as  tunes: 

“I’m  a  young  man  from  the  country, 

From  Schenectady  l  came 

or 

“She  shipped  across  the  green, 

For  fear  of  being  seen, 

After  winding  up  that  little  ball  of  yarn.” 

We  understood  it  to  be  a  “dreen,”  or  Telford  Hollow 
rivulet,  that  the  lady  vaulted  across  so  timidly.  Orrin 
later  lived  in  Elmira  and  had  children. 

Aunt  Amanda  Dann  Bates  was  a  prim  and  dainty 
little  lady,  with  what  seemed  to  us  a  decidedly  urban 
attitude.  She  and  Uncle  James  Y.  Bates  spent  many  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  among  Delaware  County  relatives,  and 
their  coming  was  quite  an  event;  all  felt  that  they  must 
spruce  up  for  the  occasion  more  than  for  any  other  visi¬ 
tors — even  the  minister.  In  fact,  Uncle  James  was  a  well 
known  minister,  who  served  as  pastor  of  several  leading 
Methodist  churches  of  the  New  York  Conference,  in¬ 
cluding  St.  James  in  the  city,  and  was  once  a  “presiding 
elder.”  He  had  been  a  Presbyterian  like  his  brother 
Robert  Bates,  but  perhaps  Amanda  Dann  had  attracted 
him  to  her  church.  A  Methodist  campmeeting  was  a 
point  of  decision  for  him  at  the  age  of  17. 
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Uncle  James  was  a  large,  tall  man,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  a  serene  and  handsome  countenance  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  a  bishop.  He  kept  his  dignity  when  playing  cro¬ 
quet,  dressed  in  his  best  black  suit  and  Sunday  linen;  but 
sometimes  unbent  for  a  mild  joke;  a  partner  at  the  game 
advised  him,  “Go  to  green,  Uncle  James.”  “Are  you  tell¬ 
ing  me  to  go  to  grass?”  he  asked. 

When  he  preached  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the 
Downsville  church,  the  words  of  his  text  seemed  to  har¬ 
monize  so  well  with  the  speaker:  “Let  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  God  be  upon  us.”  He  seemed  to  us  pretty  aged, 
but  his  years  were  from  1831  to  1899. 

Aunt  Amanda  almost  reached  the  age  of  ninety.  She 
always  liked  to  speak  of  early  family  history,  and  re¬ 
called  that  when  very  young  she  once  brought  the  cows 
down  from  Money  Point  to  the  village  in  a  thunder 
storm.  Jay  Gould’s  map  of  1856  shows  Bates”  as  * 
owner  or  occupant  of  a  house  on  his  brother  Robert’s 
farm,  across  the  bridge  toward  Downsville. 

Aunt  Emeline  (Emmeline)  married  on  September  19, 
i860,  Ephraim  L.  Holmes,  Yale  ’60,  a  lawyer  in  Downs¬ 
ville.  For  many  years  deafness  made  him  rather  uncom¬ 
municative.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80  in  1910.  Aunt  Eme¬ 
line  was  our  best  known  aunt  on  Father’s  side,  and  we 
enjoyed  visiting  at  the  Downsville  home.  She  reached  the 
age  of  88.  Their  children  were:  Oliver  Wendell  (Wen- 
nie  or  Wayne,  familiarly),  who  married  May  Hathaway 
of  Binghamton.  In  1894,  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
infant  son,  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  33.  His  brother,’ 
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our  gentle-spirited  cousin  Marvin,  who  was  entering 
with  him  on  a  business  career,  lived  to  be  only  twenty. 

Another  of  the  Holmes  sons  was  Edward  Augustus 
Holmes,  M.D.,  who  in  1896  married  Mrs.  May  Hatha¬ 
way  Holmes,  and  practiced  medicine  in  Downsville  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1928.  His  wife  had  died  the  year  before. 
Their  children  are:  Marjorie,  b.  April  19,  1897;  MacKay 
D.,  b.  Nov.  17,  1898;  Mildred,  b.  May  19,  1901;  Joyce,  b. 
Feb.  13, 1904;  Ephraim  Paul,  b.  May  14, 1908.  Families  of 
those  sons  and  daughters  are  as  follows:  MacKay  Holmes 
marriedj  1923,  Nell  Maloney.  Mildred  married,  Aug.  18, 
1926,  Horton  V.  Gicring,  and  they  have  daughters:  Joyce 
H.,  b.  1927;  Marjorie  H.,  b.  1931.  Joyce  (daughter  of 
Dr.  Holmes)  m.  1929,  Winthrop  E.  McGinley,  M.D., 
and  their  children  are:  John,  1929;  Ann  Winthrop,  1932. 
Ephraim  Paul  Holmes  m.  1933,  Nancy  Sellers,  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  China,  where  their  daughter  Diane  Hathaway 
Holmes  was  horn  in  1935. 

Those  two  sons  of  Dr.  Edward  Holmes  are  now  serv¬ 
ing  the  nation  as  Lieutenant  MacKay  D.  Holmes  of  the 
air  force  of  the  Navy,  and  Lieutenant  Commander 
Ephraim  Paul  Holmes,  with  the  Pacific  licet. 

Daughters  of  Ephraim  L.  and  Emeline  Holmes  are 
our  cousins  Linda  and  Minnie,  now  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
both  musicians.  The  former,  born  in  1868,  married  in 
1892  Frank  Tobey  of  Walton.  He  died  in  1931.  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Frank  and  Linda  were:  Helen  (1899-1917) ;  and 
Grace,  born  in  1896,  whose  first  husband,  Demetrius 
Lockwood,  died  in  1919.  A  daughter  Janet  married  How- 
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ard  Eddy  Wells,  and  they  have  a  son,  Robert  Eddy  Wells, 
b.  1938.  Grace  Tobey  married  again  in  1923,  fames  Russell 
Paine.  Their  children  are:  Russell,  1924,  and  Frank,  1927. 

Caroline  Dann  Whitney,  like  others  of  Father’s  sisters, 
taught  for  a  while.  At  the  age  of  32  she  married  John 
Whitney  of  Union  Grove,  N.Y.  Returning  from  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  trip  to  Kansas,  Uncle  John  talked  it  over  with 
Father  one  evening.  The  conversation  as  recalled  was 
this — and  not  much  more:  “Nice  farms  out  there, 
Matt.”  Fie  moved  some  years  later  down  the  river  to  a 
farm  near  Downsville.  Their  three  sons  were  John 

1 

Howard,  Homer  and  Clarence.  The  first  of  these  was 
long  a  respected  citizen  of  Albany.  His  wife,  nee  Bertha 
Wheat,  and  their  son  John  H.,  survive.  Homer  sang  well, 
and  also  played  well  as  catcher  on  the  good  Downsville 
baseball  team.  Clarence  became  a  doctor,  married  Jean¬ 
nette  Wilson,  and  had  a  family  in  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Aunt  Calista,  named  for  her  mother,  lived  to  be  only 
thirty-seven.  With  her  husband  David  Clapperton  she 
lived  at  Cabin  Hill,  N.Y.  Their  son,  Frank,  after  adop¬ 
tion  by  his  uncle  and  aunt,  the  Bateses,  took  the  name  of 
Frank  Dann  Bates,  and  was  in  business  in  New  York. 

The  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Harvey  and  Calista  Dann 
was  Harvey  C.  Dann.  He  preferred  village  life,  and  sell¬ 
ing  to  Father  his  inherited  farm  in  Telford  Hollow,  he 
went  to  Delhi  to  spend  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  of 
forty-one  years  as  a  clerk  in  Kiff’s  Hotel.  He  was  hand¬ 
some  and  self-possessed,  and  of  a  genial  nature.  His  flow- 
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ing  “Burnsides”  resembled  those  of  President  Chester 
A., Arthur  of  that  period.  When  he  brought  Aunt  Mary 
and  the  children  over  to  see  us,  we  admired  the  fine  two- 
horse  outfit  which  he  drove.  Aunt  Mary,  who  was  born 
in  1845  and  died  in  1926,  was  an  earnest  Episcopalian. 
At  their  home  very  near  a  big  millpond  and  swiftly- 
running  millrace — which  did  not  mar  the  attractiveness 
of  the  home  surroundings — we  liked  to  visit.  The 
daughter,  Lizzie  by  name,  was  married  to  Samuel  Sim¬ 
mons  in  1895.  At  her  death  in  1926,  she  was  survived  by 
a  son,  Harvey  Dann  Simmons. 

Uncle  Harvey’s  son,  Edward  Grant  Dann,  went  to 
New  York  in  his  youth,  and  sometimes  visited  our  home 
in  his  vacations.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  and  he  had  a  liking  for  correct  clothing.  “The  very 
model  of  a”  city  man,  lie  seemed  to  country  cousins.  His 
business  in  lower  Broadway  was  a  store  dealing  in  men’s 
wear.  To  him  and  his  wife,  Mary  Teresa  Fay,  were  born 
two  sons.  The  older  one,  Matthew  Edward  Dann,  has 
the  distinction  of  a  paragraph  in  the  1942  edition  of 
“Who’s  Who  in  America.”  As  there  stated,  he  was  born 
September  27,  1902;  attended  Trinity  College;  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  in  1926,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.A.  there  the  next  year.  He  is 
Headmaster  of  Trinity  School  on  West  91st  Street. 

His  brother  Harvey  Dann,  was  born  December  6, 
1909,  graduated  in  the  class  of  1932  at  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  on  April  20,  1938,  married  Lois 
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Hemstreet  (Russell  Sage  College,  1934).  Their  son, 
Tyler  Dann,  was  born  March  2, 1942. 

The  following  letter  was  written  from  Illinois  in 
March,  1922.  The  writer,  a  stranger  to  Aunt  Emeline 
and  the  rest  of  us,  was  an  aged  lady  whose  maiden  name 
was  also  Waterbury,  and  who  was  related  to  the  family 
of  Charles  Henry  Dann.  In  the  extracts  here  given,  she 
was  able  to  name  those  children  in  the  order  of  ages: 

“Dear  Emmaline  Dann  Holmes: 

I  wonder  if  you  remember  going  to  school  to  me  in 
Downsville  73  years  ago.  It  was  my  first  summer  term;  I 
had  taught  the  winter  term  at  Holiday’s  Bridge.  I  still  re¬ 
member  the  impression  those  bright,  interesting  Dann  chil¬ 
dren  made  on  me — such  a  row  of  them  too!  Amanda,  Em¬ 
maline,  Caroline,  Matthew,  Calista  and  Harvey.  George  and 
the  oldest  sister  were  too  old  for  summer  school.  Somehow 
I  remember  Harvey’s  look  the  best  of  all;  such  rosy  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes — so  bright  when  he  brimmed  over  with 
fun. - . 

(Signed) 

Annistine  Waterburv. 

/ 

Quotations  from  this  letter,  which  were  mailed  by  me 
to  Cousin  Edward  G.  Dann  shortly  before  his  death, 
brought  a  cordial  reply. 

For  more  details  about  names  and  dates  of  early  kin¬ 
folks  and  many  cousins  quite  far  removed,  other  notes 
not  here  repeated  are  kept.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of 
Aquilla  Henry  Dann  or  Barsheba,  Experience,  Patience, 
Lounsbury  and  Charity,  all  of  one  household  of  grand- 
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children  of  our  ancestor  John,  son  of  Francis.  There 
belongs  also  Nathaniel,  supposedly  the  one  who  was 
invited  to  leave  Connecticut  because  of  royalist  ideas. 

There  were  two  contemporary  Squire  (or  Squier) 
Danns;  one  in  Poundridge,  N.Y.;  the  other  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  probably  on  lands  at  Hunting  Ridge,  later 

held  by  the  same  family.  A  grandson,  Seth  Dann,  is  pic- 

\ 

tured  in  Hurd’s  History.  It  was  evidently  the  former  of 
these  two  Squires  that  gave  land  and  20  Pounds,  2 
Shillings  and  sixpence  toward  the  building  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  M.E.  Church  at  Danntown,  Stanford.  Both  are  listed 
as  soldiers,  and  both  are  heads  of  families  in  their  re¬ 
spective  towns  in  the  U.S.  census  of  1790 — with  exactly 
the  same  number  of  dependents.  Both  Squires  were  of 
Francis  Dann’s  line  through  his  sons  John  and  David. 

Mr.  Eardeley  declared,  probably  from  good  evidence, 
that  the  Abraham  Dann  of  Goldens  Bridge,  town  of 
South  Salem,  was  of  the  Francis  Dann  stock.  A  son  of 
that  man  was  named  Ebenezer  (1780)  and  he  moved 
to  Ulsterville,  N.Y.  The  next  generation  moved  to 
Monticello,  N.Y.'  Oddly  enough,  their  line  can  show  a 
list  of  descent — of  course  in  no  case  identical  persons — 
exactly  like  one  in  ours:  Abraham,  Ebenezer,  Harvey, 
George,  George.  That  first  George  is  a  man  who  called 
at  my  home,  after  correspondence,  and  gave  me  their 
tree.  He  lived  in  Monticello,  N.Y.,  and  looked  much  like 
Edson  S.  Dann  of  Walton. 

The  genealogist  also  asserts,  probably  correctly,  that 
to  the  Francis  lineage  belongs  one  Seth  Dann,  who  at  the 
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age  of  17  settled  in  1791  in  North  Norwich,  N.Y.  He  was 
traditionally  of  English  or  Welsh  descent,  but  no  parents 
were  known  when  a  descendant,  Mrs.  Celia  Dann  Huls- 
lander  of  Ithaca,  sent  a  good  list  of  his  line.  They  lived 
in  central  New  York  and  in  Canton,  Pennsylvania, 
where  was  born  Mrs.  Hulslander’s  brother,  Professor 
Hollis  E.  Dann.  His  career  is  told  in  editions  of  “Who’s 
Who  in  America”  prior  to  his  recent  death.  Apprecia¬ 
tive  volumes  and  articles  were  written  by  his  musical 
associates,  in  memory  of  his  work  and  his  character. 

We  can  not  claim  a  certain  Dann  family  represented 
by  the  late  Edward  H.  Dann,  Syracuse  manufacturer, 
and  some  leading  business  men,  past  and  present,  in 
New  Haven;  also  the  late  Professor  William  Francis 
Dann,  teacher  of  Greek  and  of  Art  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Their  first  American  ancestor  came  to  Cam¬ 
den,  Oneida  County,  in  1819.  His  earliest  known  prede¬ 
cessors  lived  in  Holland  as  Dalin  or  De  Hahn.  Three 
brothers  came  with  William  of  Orange  in  1688,  fought 
in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  settled  in  Ireland,  strong 
Protestants  among  Catholics.  William  Francis  Dann, 
New  Haven  banker,  not  the  professor,  sent  much  in¬ 
teresting  information,  and  his  family  sent  a  memorial 
pamphlet  after  his  death,  telling  of  his  worth  as  a  citizen 
and  a  Congregational  layman. 
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Collins’  “peerage,”  volume  v.  relates  that  a  famous 
English  lawsuit  took  place  in  1389,  concerning  a 
coat  of  arms.  Among  the  “nobility  and  gentry  then  bear¬ 
ing  arms”  who  testified  were  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
(John  of  Gaunt),  and  others  with  such  imposing  names 
as  “John  Dann  de  Utskinton.”  That  is  aristocratic 
enough,  but  hardly  establishes  Norman  blood  for  us. 

But  using  the  indexes  of  many  volumes  of  the  N.E. 
Genealogical  Register  and  similar  collections,  these  items 
from  English  parish  records  are  found: 

1585,  March  29,  buried  at  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  London, 
Thomas  Dann. 

1611,  Jan.  26,  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  Peter  Dan  m. 
Joane  Morcham. 

1632,  a  will  was  made  by  Richard  Dann,  Tewdley,  Kent. 
1633,  Aug.  9,  in  Tewdley,  Kent,  George  Dann,  tanner, 
willed  certain  property  to  his  wife  Frances.  He  also  willed 
to  the  poor  of  Tewdley  20  Shillings.  No  children  are  men¬ 
tioned. 

1667,  Aug.  5,  at  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  London,  Peter  Dan 
m.  Diana  Stone. 

1668,  Stephen  Dan’s  dau,  Martha  m.  Caleb  Banks,  Fever- 
sham,  Kent. 

1680,  John  Dan  of  St.  George,  Southwark,  merchant  tailor, 
applied  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  a  marriage 
license.  The  bride’s  name  has  been  overlooked. 
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1693,  Nov.  24,  “at  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields,  Middlesex, 
Francis  Dann,  gent,  bachelor,  28,  and  Jane  Newman,  spin¬ 
ster  of  same,  were  married  with  her  mother’s  consent,  her 
father  being  dead.”  The  date  and  other  circumstances  seem¬ 
ingly  eliminate  here  the  Stamford  pioneer. 

1711,  Jan.  26,  Francis  Dan  of  St.  Dunstan’s  m.  Sarah  Bev¬ 
erly,  London. 

A  Revolutionary  War  prelude:  In  1767,  Charles  Dann  was 
an  ensign  in  the  British  forces  in  the  American  colonies. 

It  has  been  noted  that  persons  versed  in  Stamford  his¬ 
tory  claimed  that  Francis  Dan  arrived  there  via  Bar¬ 
bados.  That  route  from  England  to  ports  in  “Virginia” 
and  New  England  was  much  used  in  those  times.  George 
Fox,  the  Quaker  missionary,  tells  in  his  Journal  about 
his  sojourn  in  that  island  on  his  journey  to  America  in 
the  17th  century.  In  a  book  obtained  from  the  Good- 
speed  Bookshop  of  Boston,  John  M.  Dann  of  Walton 
made  note  of  these  items:  “Early  migrations  to  Amerika, 
bond  and  free,  chiefly  from  England,  listing  some  1200 
names,  giving  also  names  of  sailing  vessel,  master  and 
destination.”  One  list  covering  1697-1707  reads: 

“The  ship  Ann  and  Mary,  John  Dann,  Master,  Liverpool 
to  Amerika  and  Virginia,  via  Barbadoes,  the  most  easterly 
island  in  the  large  group  of  the  West  Indies.” 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  Stuart  kings  sent  a  steady 
migration  to  that  island,  refugees  or  exiles  from  each 
faction.  Hotten’s  book  calls  them:  “Persons  of  quality, 
emigrants,  religious  exiles,  political  rebels,  serving  men 
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sold  for  a  term  of  years,  apprentices,  children  stolen, 
and  others  who  went  from  Great  Britain  to  American 
plantations  from  1600  to  1700.”  In  this  assortment  is 
“John  Dan,  Barbados.” 

Other  items  gathered  from  parish  records  of  that  is¬ 
land  are  these: 

1650,  John  Dann  was  married  in  Barbados. 

1678,  John  Dan  died.  (St.  Michael’s  Parish.) 

1655,  Edward  Dann  was  married  in  Barbados. 

A  moderate  fee  to  some  solicitor,  so  officials  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  insular  government  wrote,  might  bring  more 
definite  information. 

Other  early  unclassified  Danns  in  America  include 
these:  In  1781,  Joseph  Dann  and  others  lived  so  far 
from  the  place  of  worship  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  that  they 
obtained  permission  from  the  colonial  Assembly  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  parish  of  Judea.  On  July  21,  1760,  inhabitants 
of  the  Kennebec  River  region  in  Maine  petitioned  the 
authorities  for  protection.  John  Dann  (his  X  mark)  is 
among  them. 

The  British  volume  “Who’s  Who?”  for  1938,  gives  a 
paragraph  to  William  Rowland  Harris  Dann,  Brig.  Gen. 
Retired,  b.  in  Ireland,  1868,  son  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Dann  A.M. 
of  Limerick.  He  served  in  Canada,  India,  Africa,  Singa¬ 
pore  and  in  the  first  World  War,  winning  medals  and 
other  distinctions.  Since  1933,  he  has  lived  in  Limehurst, 
Shrewsbury. 

“The  Pirate’s  Who’s  Who,”  gives  a  long  alphabetical 
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list  of  such  mariners  as  Captain  Kidd,  and  an  equally 
enterprising  Capt.  Avery.  This  also  appears: 

“Dan,  Joseph,  one  of  Avery’s  crew.  Turned  State’s  witness 
at  the  trial  of  Avery  in  1696,  and  so  escaped  hanging.” 


On  the  impressive  World  War  memorial  at  the  ancient 
school  for  boys  adjoining  Canterbury  Cathedral  are  men¬ 
tioned  among  students  who  gave  their  lives  several  Danns. 

In  icjjo — possibly  not  today — the  restored  marble  Menin 
Gate  at  Y pres  had  deeply  carved  the  names  oj  thousands  of 
British  soldiers  from  all  over  the  Empire,  mentioning  names 
of  their  regiments.  At  least  three  Danns  oj  England  are  so 
honored. 


Thomas  Dann,  owner  of  a  meat  market  in  Bath,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  absent  when  two  of  us  called  at  his  store  in 
1930.  His  Mrs.  Dann  was  friendly,  and  spoke  of  others 
by  the  name  in  various  places.  She  had  heard  the  idea 
that  they  were  from  a  lost  tribe  of  Israel,  but  considered 
that  a  mere  joke. 

“Dann,  Rev.  A.”  is  listed  in  the  New  York  telephone 
book.  When  the  writer  called  up  the  number  at  a  ven¬ 
ture,  a  woman’s  voice  said:  “Yaas,  he  lifs  here,  but  he  iss 
not  in.”  (Note:  some  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
Danns  in  the  city  once  had  two  or  more  extra  syllables 
on  the  name.) 

There  are  Danns  who  are  unresponsive  to  requests  for 
information  about  their  antecedents;  some  even  keep 
postage  stamps  not  meant  for  gifts.  Others  do  much  bet- 
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ter.  Among  the  branch,  best  named  Francis-David- 
Squire,  are  these  who  have  willingly  helped:  Horace 
Dann  of  Norwalk,  who  seems  to  have  died  soon  after 
writing,  Lois  Dann  of  Elmira,  George  Dann  of  Lake- 
wood,  N.J.,  and  Mrs.  Goodearle  of  Whitewater,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  (previously  mentioned)  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
phens.  John  A.  Dann  of  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.,  wrote  long 
and  cordial  letters  telling  something  of  his  philosophy 
of  life,  as  well  as  about  Tory  ancestors,  Selleck  and 
Nathaniel,  who  went  to  Canada  but  returned  later.  He 
had  met  no  Danns  in  Barbados,  where  he  frequently 
visited. 

Herman  A.  Dann  of  the  Dann-Gerow  Company  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  wrote  that  his  father  was  Philip, 
and  his  grandfather  Peder  Dann  from  Denmark. 

Walter  Dann,  a  salesman  living  near  Long  Ridge, 
Connecticut,  was  greatly  pleased  to  receive  a  short  call 
from  a  number  of  us  about  1935,  especially  since  we 
looked  to  him  “respectable.”  This  may  have  been  his 
little  joke;  but  another  Dann  whom  we  met,  living  near 
by,  but  far  “removed”  as  a  cousin,  he  trusted,  was  of 
the  “roughneck”  type. 

Frederick  Dann  of  Purdy’s  Station,  N.Y.,  and  his 
daughter,  were  eager  for  further  light  on  their  ancestry, 
which  is  presumably  to  be  traced  from  Francis. 

Hanford  Carl  Dann  of  Orlando,  Florida,  sent  no 
reply.  This  attitude  is  explained  in  a  whimsical  book 
which  he  published  some  years  before  his  death,  en¬ 
titled,  “Carl  Dann’s  Eccentricities  and  Casathropics.” 
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He  believed  that  all  families  spelling  Dann  as  he  did 
were  kindred;  his  grandfather  came  from  New  York; 
“but  I  never  call  on  Northern  Danns,”  he  wrote;  “Florida 
is  a  nice  resort,  and  Cousin  Carl’s  house  would  be  very 
convenient.”  His  widow  kindly  presented  a  copy  of  his 
book.  His  son,  Carl,  Jr.,  is  a  notable  golfer  in  Florida. 
Their  descent  is  assumed  to  be  from  Francis-David- 
Squire. 

Dann’s  Dairy  and  Dann’s  Riding  School,  conspicu¬ 
ously  named  at  the  side  of  Route  17  at  Painted  Post,  N.Y., 
are  run  by  some  of  those  stamp  collectors.  A  recent  ob¬ 
server  says  Robert  M.  Dann  owns  that  choice  farm. 
Buffalo  Danns  are  also  silent.  One  of  that  branch,  the 
late  Jesse  C.  Dann,  business  man  and  writer  on  finance, 
has  just  been  identified  from  the  Yale  Library  as  base¬ 
ball  Captain  Dann,  catcher  for  the  famous  Stagg’s  team 
in  1888.  Jesse,  Jr.,  Radcliffe,  Edward  W.,  Ernest  G.,  and 
Alexander  P.,  of  Buffalo  are  of  that  line;  the  father  of 
Jesse  C.  was  Edward  Sprague  Dann,  b.  1832,  at  Little 
Falls,  N.Y.  Yale,  not  Jesse’s  kin,  gave  those  facts.  Danns 
in  Maplewood,  Morristown  and  Irvington,  N.J.  also 
send  no  replies. 

Herbert  Dann  of  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  is  a  young  man 
who  made  the  headlines  by  his  escape,  though  badly 
burned,  from  a  German  submarine  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  this  spring.  He  told  reporters  that  he  had  a 
direct  answer  to  prayer. 

When  Mohandas  Gandhi,  just  before  being  impris¬ 
oned  a  few  weeks  ago,  perused  the  Koran  and  a  primer 
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of  the  Urdu  language,  the  latter  may  have  been  a  book 
by  that  title  published  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
and  written  by  George  Dann,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
N.Y.  Library. 

Irmgard  Dann  is  also  listed  in  that  catalogue,  among 
other  Dann  authors,  as  writer  of  a  book  in  the  German 
language  about  matters  concerning  Lapland. 

Dann’s  blackboard  erasers  of  some  years  ago  were  a 
good  article,  no  doubt  enriching  Dann. 

A  labor  union  organizer  in  Orlando  is  named  Steve 
Dann,  and  two  brothers  who  drive  beer  trucks  in  Florida 
have  the  name;  but  a  son  of  one  of  these,  lately  in  col¬ 
lege,  is  now  in  the  U.S.  air  force.  Thus  do  some  men 
“rise  from  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies.” 

A  disabled  veteran  of  the  first  World  War,  asks  if  a 
Miss  Dann  who  was  an  efficient  welfare  worker  for 
soldiers  in  Washington  in  1919  is  a  relative.  Let  her  be 


a  cousin. 
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XII:  MONTGOMERY  AND  COMRIE 


OMRIE,  BESIDES  BEING  A  FAMILY  NAME,  is  the  name  of 


a  town  in  Perthshire  about  ten  miles  up  the  River 
Earn  from  Crieff,  and  also  of  a  region  about  ten  miles 
farther  west  on  the  north  of  Loch  Earn.  Family  names 
in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  often  came  from  place  names; 
such  as  Stirling,  Galloway  or  Auchinleck.  So  the  first 
Comrie  family  may  have  got  its  surname  from  a  place 
so  near  by.  For  centuries  men  by  that  name,  we  are 
told,  had  been  succeeding  their  fathers  as  tenant  farmers 
on  the  large  estates  of  the  Drummonds  or  the  Murrays 
(Morays)  of  central  Perthshire.  Comries  live  there  to¬ 
day,  while  some  are  doctors,  writers  and  educators  in 
Scotland  and  elsewhere.  One  man  by  that  name  wrote 
for  a  British  magazine  an  article  on  “The  meaning  of 
Kymry.”  He  argues  at  some  length  that  there  is  a  kin¬ 
ship,  in  words  at  least,  among  proper  names  containing 
k-m-r,  c-m-r  or  g-m-r.  Thus  he  relates  Kymry  or  Cymry, 
names  denoting  the  Welsh  race,  to  Comrie  or  Comry; 
also  to  Montgomery  with  numerous  spellings,  and  to 
Cambria,  Cumberland,  the  Cimbri — barbarians  defeated 
by  Gaius  Marius — and  even  to  the  Cimmerians  of 
Homeric  literature.  Beyond  that  there  is  also  Gomer, 
grandson  of  Noah,  on  his  list!  Other  writers  say  that  at 
Mont  Gomer  in  Normandy  was  the  seat  of  the  fief  of 
the  family  of  De  Montgomery  or  Mundegumbrie.  All 
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this,  even  if  not  proving  any  large  residuum  of  Norman 
blood  on  our  farm,  links  up  well  with  what  will  pres¬ 
ently  be  told  about  Montgomery  and  Comrie  history  in 
Perthshire. 

Some  branch  of  Comrie  in  Scotland  was  prominent 
enough  to  have  a  duly  registered  family  crest.  In  Fair- 
bairn’s  “Book  of  Crests,”  two  such  devices  are  men¬ 
tioned;  “A  silver  crosslet  between  two  grieces,”  and 
“Comrie  (Comry),  Scotland,  a  demi  archer  shooting 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  all  ppr.”  The  plate  for  this  shows 
the  upper  part  of  a  Scot,  bearded  and  plumed,  aiming 
a  long  arrow  at  its  mark,  (“Ad  Metam,”  his  motto). 
Bain’s  beautifully  illustrated  little  book  “The  Clans  and 
Tartans  of  Scotland,”  (1938),  lists  Comrie — and  McAra 
— as  septs  of  Clan  MacGregor.  That  adventurous  and 
much  harassed  Highland  clan  (Clan  Alpine)  of  Rod¬ 
erick  Dhu,  “the  fair  Ellen,”  Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  and 
others,  made  its  chief  home  in  western  Perthshire, 
around  Loch  Katrine  and  other  spots  made  famous  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  the  outlaw  Rob  Roy  MacGregor 
died  at  Balquhidder  by  Loch  Voil  in  1734 — of  which 
more  later. 

Montgomery  is  authentically  traced  to  a  relative  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Roger  de  Montgomery,  leader 
of  the  van  of  that  invader’s  army  at  Hastings.  Among 
his  rewards  of  titles  and  possessions,  he  won  in  Wales 
a  castle  which  he  named  Montgomery,  from  which  the 
shire  is  still  named.  “Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams 
around  the  Castle  o’  Montgomery — where  I  took  the 
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last  farevveel  o’  my  sweet  Highland  Mary,”  did  not  mean 
this  one  of  course;  for  Ardrossan  on  the  coast  of  Ayr¬ 
shire,  western  Scotland,  is  only  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  birthplace  of  Robert  Burns  beside  “Bonny  Doon”; 
and  Ardrossan  and  surroundings  are  marked  in  maps 
of  Scottish  clans  as  the  home  of  Montgomerys. 

The  descendant  who  first  received  estates  in  Scotland, 
Robert  de  Montgomery,  is  said  to  have  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  progenitor  of  Stuart 
kings.  Still  another  of  the  same  family  married  a  niece 
of  King  Robert  II.  So  grows  the  splendid  tale!  Baronet¬ 
cies  and  earldoms  followed,  including  Ardrossan  and 
Eglinton,  with  which  names  most  subsequent  branches 
seem  to  be  connected.  Sir  John  Montgomery  aided  the 
Douglas  of  his  day  at  the  victory  at  Otterburn  in  1388 
captured  with  his  own  hand  the  formidable  Henry 
Percy  (Hotspur),  and  further  built  up  his  fortunes  with 
the  ransom  money.  The  famous  “Ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase,”  has  a  different  version — that  Sir  Hugh  Mount- 
gomerye  plunged  his  “hateful  spere”  through  Hotspur, 
“a  full  cloth  yard  or  more,”  and  was  promptly  slain 
himself  by  the  arrow  of  a  soldier.  Anyhow  enough  of 
the  race  of  Montgomery  survived  so  that  ever  since, 
barons,  lords  and  generals,  as  well  as  poets  of  the  name 
have  abounded. 

Jane  Porter’s  stilted  novel  “Scottish  Chiefs”  tells  of  a 
Sir  Gilbert  Hambledon,  who  was  an  English  Lord 
Montgomery,  and  after  reluctantly  serving  as  an  officer 
opposing  Sir  William  Wallace  in  about  1300,  so  admired 
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that  chivalrous  Scottish  patriot  that  he  renounced  his 
title  and  his  allegiance  to  King  Edward  and  became  a 
Scot.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  “Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  Lowland  clan  in  Ayrshire,”  whose  titled  rep¬ 
resentative  in  1938  was  Archibald  Seton  Montgomerie, 
16th  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  Winton,  has  had  a  multitude 
of  offshoots,  some  important  in  history,  others  of  course 
of  humbler  rank.  The  Ardrossan  and  Eglinton  Mont¬ 
gomery  tartan  is  of  a  bluish  purple  with  alternate  double 
stripes  of  red  and  light  green.  The  armorial  crest  of 
several  Montgomery  families  is:  “A  lady  dressed  in  an¬ 
cient  apparel,  azure,  holding  in  her  dexter  hand  an 
anchor,  or,  and  in  her  sinister  the  head  of  a  savage 
couped  suspended  by  the  hair,  all  proper.”  The  “pro¬ 
priety”  of  the  device  does  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
“savage”  is  elsewhere  called  a  “Saracen”  whose  infidel 
head  has  been  “erased”  instead  of  “couped,”  but  means 
that  all  is  in  natural  colors.  This  is  the  central  feature  of 
the  crest,  which  has  also  at  each  side  a  rampant  ermine, 
besides  other  details.  The  motto  in  “Garde  bien.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  states  in  the  preface  to  “Rob  Roy” 
that  a  chief  was  leader  of  a  whole  clan;  a  chieftain,  of  a 
branch  of  a  clan.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  would 
have  any  function  in  a  family  so  well  furnished  with 
titled  members  as  the  Montgomerys. 

How  all  this  can  have  any  relation  to  our  Scottish  an¬ 
cestors  is  not  clear;  but  let  us  proceed  to  what  we  have 
been  told  about  them.  Mother’s  sister,  Isabel  Mont¬ 
gomery,  was  much  interested  in  family  history  and  was 
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accurate  in  her  knowledge.  Some  notes  written  by  her 
follow: 

“Alexander  Montgomery,  a  soldier  at  Culloden,  was  son  of 
William  Montgomery  and  Katherine  Carmichael,  and  was 
chief  of  clan.  Being  a  foster  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  he 
was  an  officer  in  Prince  Charlie’s  army,  as  was  his  older 
brother  William.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Preston 
Pans,  and  at  the  siege  of  Carlisle  was  the  last  man  out  of  the 
fort.  There  were  four  brothers.  William  had  a  son,  Doctor 
Montgomery.  Clan  Montgomery,  or  Comrie,  came  from  the 
western  borders  of  Scotland.  Its  colors  were  green  and  yel¬ 
low.  About  the  17th  century,  three  brothers  led  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  Strathearn  in  Perthshire,  near  Loch  Earn.  Tradition 
says  that  ancestors  fought  at  Bannockburn.” 

The  Montgomery  colors  are  here  at  variance  with 
our  other  records.  Ardrossan  in  Ayrshire  can  easily  be 
referred  to  as  in  the  “western  borders  of  Scotland.” 

Another  paper  in  Aunt  Isabel’s  handwriting,  repeat¬ 
ing  somewhat,  says: 

“My  great  grandfather,  Alexander  Comrie  Montgomery,  at 
the  time  of  the  Stuart  rebellion  of  1745,  was  a  lad  of  seven¬ 
teen,  living  with  his  widowed  mother  in  a  house  not  far 
from  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder  in  Perthshire.  He  joined 
Prince  Charlie’s  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Pres¬ 
ton  Pans,  Falkirk  and  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  and  Culloden. 
After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Stuart  army  at  Culloden 
in  1746  the  lives  of  the  rebels  were  forfeit  if  taken  prisoner. 
A  law  was  passed  by  England,  permitting  English  soldiers 
to  search  all  houses  for  the  rebels,  and  to  confiscate  all 
weapons  found,  but  expressly  forbidding  the  taking  of  any 
other  property  found  in  the  houses.  After  Culloden,  Alex- 
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ander  found  his  way  back  to  his  mother’s  home  and  was 
kept  in  hiding  in  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder  for  nearly  a  year. 

One  day  a  company  of  English  soldiers  stopped  and 
searched  the  house.  One  of  the  soldiers,  seeing  a  chest  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  attempted  to  open  it,  but  a  servant  girl 
sat  on  the  chest.  The  soldier  forcibly  pulled  her  oft,  and 
among  the  contents  of  the  chest  he  found  a  leather  bag  con¬ 
taining  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  servant  told  her  mistress 
of  the  theft,  and  she  reported  it  to  the  captain  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  drew  his  men  up  in  front  of  the  house  and  ordered 
the  girl  to  identify  the  thief,  giving  her  only  one  choice. 
She  promptly  walked  up  to  one  of  the  men,  and  said,  ‘This 
is  the  man.’ 

Some  of  the  silver  coins  thus  regained, — old  English  crown 
pieces  bearing  the  face  and  name  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
date  1707,  were  kept  by  Alexander  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  when  he  gave  one  to  each  of  his  sons.  The  Queen 
Anne  coin  he  gave  to  his  son  William  Comrie,  who  in  turn 
gave  it  to  his  son,  John  Comrie  Montgomery,  my  Father, 
who  in  1849  brought  it  to  America  with  him.  When  his  first 
Montgomery  grandson  was  a  few  months  old,  his  grand¬ 
father,  punching  a  hole  in  the  coin,  placed  it  around  the 
child’s  neck,  thus  signifying  that  William  should  inherit  the 
trophy.  The  hole  was  filled  by  my  brother,  Dr.  Alexander 
Comrie  Montgomery. 

•  Among  other  things  taken  by  the  soldiers  at  that  time 
were  my  great  grandfather’s  sword  and  tartan  plaid.  The 
latter  was  soon  restored  by  the  captain,  who  had  been  in 
school  with  the  rebel  Alexander,  and  recognized  the  plaid. 

This  is  the  story  often  told  me  by  my  father.  In  sending 
the  coin  to  my  nephew  William,  I  ask  that  he  leave  it  to 
a  direct  descendant  of  that  Stuart  rebel.” 

Dated,  Dec.  30,  1914.  (Signed) 

Isabel  Comrie  Montgomery. 
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“This  coin,”  she  adds,  “since  the  death  of  Dr.  William 
Howard  Montgomery,  has  been  in  the  keeping  of  his 
brother,  John  Arthur  Montgomery  of  Philadelphia.  It 
should  next  go  to  his  son,  William  Comrie  Montgomery.” 

The  Braes  of  Balquhidder  are  a  tract  north  of  Loch 
Voil  not  far  from  Loch  Earn,  the  district  of  Comrie  and, 
in  another  direction,  from  the  scenes  of  “The  Lady  of 
the  Lake.”  As  mentioned,  Rob  Roy  MacGregor  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Balquhidder  parish,  only 
twelve  years  before  Culloden. 

Although  Charles  Stuart,  grandson  of  James  II  of 
England,  was  more  French  than  Scottish — the  queens 
and  wives  of  many  generations  of  his  ancestors  coming 
from  the  continent — nevertheless  the  name  of  Stuart  at¬ 
tracted  to  his  cause  many  Scots,  especially  Highlanders. 
Religious  differences  were  also  a  factor,  and  loyalties 
were  sharply  divided.  The  Earl  of  Perth,  and  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Murray,  some  MacGregor  leaders,  but  not  all,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  handsome  “Pretender”  as  Jacobites  in  his 
venture  to  dethrone  the  Georges.  At  the  head  of  the 
royal  armies  was  a  young  son  of  George  II,  the  German 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  known  after  Culloden 
as  “the  Butcher”  for  his  merciless  slaughter  of  the 
wounded  and  prisoners — a  charge  which  some  English 
writers  dispute.  The  Scottish  version  tells  that  after  the 
victory  Cumberland  ordered  a  young  major  to  despatch 
a  wounded  Highlander  lying  there.  The  nineteen-year- 
old  officer  offered  to  surrender  his  commission  then  and 
there,  but  begged  to  be  excused  from  the  task  imposed. 
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Cumberland  seems  to  have  yielded  the  point,  for  no  de¬ 
motion,  but  swift  advance  came  to  that  officer,  until  he 
won  last  i 1 1 1>  fame  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  at  Quebec 
as  General  James  Wolle. 

Alexander  Montgomery’s  sword,  drawn  at  Culloden, 
confiscated  by  English  soldiers  at  Balquhidder,  but  later 
kept  by  his  great  grandchildren,  the  Andersons,  was  of 
no  ordinary  quality;  for  it  was  “an  Andrea  Ferrara,  a 
famous  make  which  commoners  did  not  own,”  writes 
our  Scottish  cousin,  accepting  like  our  Grandfather,  the 
belief  that  its  owner  stood  high  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries  in  Perthshire.  A  family  Bible,  a  sporran — from 
Culloden  times — and  another  crown  piece  are  kept  by 
the  Andersons. 

It  was  partly  inferiority  of  numbers  and  partly  a  furi¬ 
ous  wintry  storm  of  wind,  rain  and  sleet  in  the  faces  of 
the  Highlanders  that  led  to  their  defeat  and  destruction. 
On  the  field  were  heaped  “the  slain  three  layers  deep,” 
and  many  clansmen  were  buried  there  with  their  kin. 
We  were  told  that  Alexander  Montgomery  was  shocked, 
and  disillusioned  about  the  glory  of  war  by  the  sight 
of  schoolmates,  belonging  to  both  sides,  slain  there.  Re¬ 
taliating  for  what  they  claimed  were  murderous  designs 
of  the  Prince’s  officers  if  victorious,  “the  Butcher’s”  sol¬ 
diers  were  ruthless,  and  the  conquering  English  pro¬ 
scribed  the  Scottish  dress  and  tartans  and  the  Gaelic 
tongue  for  years  thereafter.  Alexander  Montgomery  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Comrie  as  a  disguise — either  because 
it  was  already  an  alternate  name  for  Montgomery,  or 
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adopting  an  old  name  of  Perthshire  folks,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  related.  After  coming  out  from  hiding,  or  receiv¬ 
ing  amnesty,  he  and  all  his  known  descendants — save 
our  Grandfather  and  his  children  and  their  families  in 
America  retained  the  name  of  Comrie.  He  married  a 
wife  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved,  and  apparently 
settled  down  as  a  tenant  farmer  in  the  township  or  parish 
of  Fowl  is  Wester,  in  regions  which  will  be  further  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  pages. 

There  were  four  sons  of  that  marriage,  one  of  whom 
was  our  ancestor,  William  Comrie.  When  his  mother 
died,  this  William  went  to  live  with  Highland  relatives 

in  rugged  Balquhidder,  is  an  obvious  guess — and 
learned  to  speak  Gaelic.  He  returned,  and  became  the 
farmer  of  South  Buchanty,  Fowlis  Wester.  South  Bu- 
chanty  was,  and  is,  merely  the  farm  on  the  north  slope 
of  a  low  divide  between  the  valleys  of  the  River  Earn 
and  the  River  Almond.  It  was,  and  also  still  is,  part  of 
the  estate  of  25,000  acres  owned  by  the  Earle  of  Murray 
(Moray).  This  statement  should  be  dated  1930,  when 
C.  H.  Drummond-Moray  was  that  landlord. 

The  Culloden  survivor  married  again,  Janet  Allan  be¬ 
coming  mother  of  several  children.  One  bearing  the 
name  Alexander  became  an  elder  in  Fowlis  Wester 
Church,  which  fact  suggests  that  Chief  Montgomery 
was  also  Farmer  Comrie.  William  Comrie  of  South 
Buchanty  was  also  often  called  “Chief,”  but  his  life  was 
spent  quietly  and  industriously  on  that  farm,  until  he 
died  at  the  age  of  84,  and  his  gravestone,  still  standing, 
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was  erected  by  his  widow  in  Fowlis  Wester  churchyard. 
That  lady,  born  Margaret  McEwan,  was  daughter  of 
Farmer  McEwan  at  Ochtertyre,  up  the  Earn  from  Crieff. 
She  always  recalled  having  in  childhood  seen  her  father 
selling  a  pony  to  a  passerby — Robert  Burns. 

William  and  Margaret  Comrie  had  two  sons,  Alex¬ 
ander  and  John,  our  grandfather.  On  the  death  of  their 
father  in  1844,  Alexander,  a  bachelor,  took  up  the  farm 
work  at  South  Buchanty,  his  mother  continuing  to  live 
there,  and  probably  the  younger  brother.  “He  was  a 
terrible  worker;  he  always  went  about  running,”  wrote 
our  Scottish  cousin.  However  he  soon  considered  that 
he  could  do  better  at  some  other  business  not  far  away. 

The  reason  for  this  hard  worker’s  leaving  the  farm 
was  the  attitude  of  the  landlord.  Predecessors  as  tenants, 
his  father,  Alexander  and  his  brother  John,  all  “wrought” 
— as  their  word  for  it  was — most  arduously  to  improve 
the  rather  unproductive  acres,  removed  rocks,  fertilized 
the  grain  fields,  “drained  large  pieces  of  muirland  that 
was  under  heather,”  so  that  it  became  more  valuable; 
all  this  for  love  of  soil  not  their  own,  but  the  home  of 
generations  of  Comries.  “It  was  the  Comries  that  made  it 
what  it  was.”  “But  the  laird  of  Abercairney  is  a  very 
bad  lot” — perhaps  not  more  so  than  other  owners  whose 
system  of  “rack-rent”  was  a  cause  of  many  migrations — 
to  the  loss  of  Scotland  and  the  gain  of  other  lands.  As 
soon  as  the  land  became  improved,  up  went  the  rent; 
South  Buchanty  actually  advancing  “from  five  pounds 
per  year  to  nearly  100.”  These  quotations  are  from  one 
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who  had  first  hand  knowledge,  for  her  family  had  like¬ 
wise  left  long  occupied  farms  to  escape  the  burden. 

Grandfather  John  Comrie  took  over  the  task  which 
his  brother  had  found  unprofitable.  With  his  lifelong 
patience  and  laboriousness  he  toiled  on,  considering  it 
a  day’s  work  and  time  to  go  to  rest,  “when  the  star 
Capella  appeared  in  the  constellation  Auriga,”  as  he 
said.  As  he  watched  the  heavens  in  that  clear  northern 
atmosphere,  often  as  a  “shepherd,  keeping  watch  over 
his  flocks  by  night,”  he  was  inspired  to  his  lasting  ab¬ 
sorption  in  astronomy.  In  the  stone  farmhouse  of  South 
Buchanty,  there  were  born  to  him  and  Isabella  McAra 
Comrie  four  of  their  children:  William,  Margaret, 
Arthur  and  Alexander.  Two  others  were  American 
born. 

Isabella  McAra,  our  grandmother,  was  daughter  of 
Donald  and  Margaret  Ritchie  McAra,  who  were  from 
“the  castleton,  a  place  below  Fowlis  Wester.”  “When  I 
was  sparking  my  wife,”  was  a  preface  to  one  of  the 
stories  that  Grandfather  used  to  tell.  “The  McAras  were 
all  very  clever,”  and  “the  McAras  were  very  good- 
looking,”  are  comments  from  our  Scottish  informant. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  strain  is  unimpaired.  “A  brother  of 
Margaret  McAra’s  who  died  not  long  ago,”  continues 
a  letter,  “was  a  famous  clockmaker  who  lived  in  Glen- 
almond.  His  masterpiece,  of  which  he  was  very  proud, 
was  intended  for  his  relatives  in  America.  Its  further 
history  is  unknown,  but  it  was  supposed  your  people 
got  it.”  It  seems  not. 
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While  Margaret  McEwan  Comrie  was  living  at  South 
Buchanty,  and  her  sister  was  staying  with  her,  a  youth 
named  Mungo  Murray,  of  irregular  habits — “a  social 
inferior” — fell  in  love  with  Miss  Catherine  McEwan, 
and  quite  in  the  Young  Lochinvar  manner  wed  her  and 
carried  her  off  to  America.  Her  letters  from  Bovina,  N.Y., 
and  from  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  told  of  his  subsequent 
prosperity.  It  was  their  praise  of  America,  and  similar 
accounts  from  other  friends  there,  that  turned  John 
Comrie’s  thoughts  in  that  direction  as  a  relief  from 
rack-rent,  and  a  land  of  opportunity.  For  some  years  he 
made  preparations— how  he  amassed  the  money  for  the 
journey  would  be  interesting  to  know — and  leaving  the 
farm,  he  lived  for  a  year  or  so  “in  the  millhouse  of 
Buchanty  and  Almondbrae,”  a  few  miles  north  on  the 
River  Almond.  At  Buchanty  one  of  the  few  buildings 
is  Mother’s  first  school.  At  the  age  of  33  lie  was  no  doubt 
a  strong  and  vigorous  man.  He  had  a  reputation  as  an 
athlete,  showing  his  prowess  at  wrestling,  curling,  and 
hurling  the  putting  stone.  His  mother  lived  with  other 
relatives  in  the  neighborhood  and  East  Buchanty  is 
named  on  her  monument  at  Fowlis  Wester  as  the  place 
of  her  death  in  1861.  Her  son’s  anxious  words  about 
the  shortness  of  life,  in  his  letter  from  America  in  1850 
were  not  soon  fulfilled. 

Friends  kept  leaving  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  When  a 
cousin  named  William  Comrie  was  about  to  set  out  for 
Ohio,  a  group  of  relatives  went  with  him  to  the  “Sma’ 
Glen,”  a  few  miles  up  the  River  Almond,  to  pay  a  fare- 
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well  visit  to  the  grave  of  the  Gaelic  poet  Ossian — a 
spot  still  known.  On  their  return  Grandfather  tried  to 
express  for  his  cousin  the  emotions  of  that  occasion  in 
verses.  They  were  printed  in  the  Stratheariv  “Herald” 
thirty  years  later,  as  well  as  in  other  papers.  The  verses 
follow: 

The  Emigrant’s  Farewell  to  Glenalmond 

As  Phoebus  had  set  o’er  the  Grampian  mountain, 

And  tranquil  and  still  was  the  sweet  rural  vale; 

Save  the  sigh  of  the  breeze  and  the  roar  of  the  fountain, 
All  nature  seemed  hushed  over  moorland  and  dale. 

An  emigrant  stood  by  the  grave  of  great  Ossian, 

And  gazed  with  regret  on  the  crags  of  Dunmore. 

“Alas,”  said  the  youth,  his  heart  rent  with  emotion, 

“I’ll  never  return  to  Glenalmond  no  more.” 

When  memory  returns  to  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

And  lingers  still  fondly  on  pleasures  long  lied, 

How  loved  1  to  stray  by  thy  streamlet  or  wildwood, 

Or  musing  reclined  ’neath  the  green  sylvan  shade. 

O  Scotland,  my  country,  when  I  thy  proud  story 
Of  science  and  valour  can  fully  review, 

How  vast  in  the  shade  is  old  Greece  in  her  glory, 

Or  Rome’s  verdant  laurels  are  withered  by  you. 

I  may  launch  my  canoe  on  the  waves  of  Loch  Erie, 

Or  hunt  the  wild  deer  the  green  forests  among; 

But  you,  dear  Glenalmond,  I’ll  never  forget  you, 

While  the  woodlands  reecho  Niagara’s  song. 

His  ventures  in  verse  were  infrequent.  A  few  lines  in 
his  handwriting  are  extant,  expressing  his  grief  at  the 
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passing  of  Grandmother  in  1875;  but  he  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  an  appropriate  rhyme  for  “Isabella.” 
After  reaching  his  American  home,  he  wrote  to  others 
beside  the  Comries,  including  a  lawyer  named  Soutar, 
who  called  him  “a  very  clever  writer.”  His  sister  Eliza 
Comrie  Anderson  told  her  children  that  “John  Comrie 
as  a  boy  was  always  reading,  and  was  more  given  to 
study  than  any  of  the  others.”  From  the  Andersons  is 
also  learned  that  “His  father,  William  Comrie,  was  also 
very  clever.”  Surely  a  goodly  heritage  on  both  sides  for 
Mother’s  household!  While  McAras  had  a  tendency  to 
lung  trouble,  both  families  were  long-lived. 

Quite  early  in  1849,  John  C.  Montgomery — for  then 
he  assumed  the  name  which  he  was  convinced  was  cor¬ 
rect — went  with  his  wife  and  four  children  to  Glasgow 
and  embarked  on  a  sailing  vessel.  That  the  voyage  of 
four  weeks  was  full  of  hardships  is  shown  by  his  advice 
to  Alexander,  his  older  brother,  to  cross  on  one  of  the 
new  steamboats.  He  also  cautioned  against  pickpockets 
in  New  York,  and  directed  the  traveler  to  take  the  new 
Erie  Railroad  to  Hancock,  then  to  walk  on  good  cordu¬ 
roy  roads  for  the  22  miles  up  the  Delaware  to  Hamden. 
Flow  the  brother  was  to  carry  his  baggage  is  not  clear. 
The  Andersons  still  have  a  substantial  chest,  inscribed 
with  Alexander  Comrie’s  name,  which  he  bought  for 
the  journey.  But  unfortunately  he  died  at  East  Buchanty 
a  few  days  before  the  time  he  had  chosen  to  embark. 

None  of  that  family  of  Montgomerys  ever  returned 
to  Scotland  to  visit;  and  as  the  years  passed  letters  be- 
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came  infrequent.  Mother  last  knew  about  one  of  her 
McAra  first  cousins  that  she  and  her  soldier  husband 
were  living  on  Malta.  One  Comrie  lived  in  Australia. 
Relatives  with  the  names  of  Sorley,  Gow,  Middlemist, 
Ritchie  migrated  to  America;  but  our  generation  knew 
none  of  these.  Grandfather’s  sister  Eliza  married  John 
Anderson,  who  lived  on  the  next  farm  at  Buchanty,  and 
they  had  five  sons:  Daniel,  John,  William,  Alexander 
and  Samuel,  and  a  daughter  Margaret  Anderson.  Most 
of  these,  and  their  kindred  continued  to  live  in  Perth¬ 
shire.  Alexander  (1854-1928)  was  for  most  of  his  life 
farmer  of  Aldie,  east  of  South  Buchanty.  In  1904  he 
married  Isobel  Eadie.  It  is  their  daughter  Dorothy  An¬ 
derson  Kerr,  now  of  Lancaster,  Ontario,  whose  letters 
furnish  many  items  in  this  chapter,  and  who  has  pre¬ 
served  many  old  letters  and  keepsakes  of  earlier  times. 
Some  of  our  young  people  have  met  this  Scottish  cousin. 
John  and  Dorothy  Kerr  have  three  children:  Isobel,  1937; 
Barbara,  1938;  Ian  Alastair,  1942.  A  son  of  Alexander 
and  Isobel  Anderson  is  Donald,  living  in  Scotland. 

It  was  unfortunately  too  late  to  report  what  we  saw 
and  heard  to  any  of  Mother’s  brothers  or  sisters  when 
several  Danns  in  different  years  had  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
ploring  Perthshire.  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
identification  of  the  South  Buchanty  stone  farm  home; 
but  the  snapshot  used  in  this  book  is  vouched  for  as  the 
correct  place.  (D.A.K.) 

In  September,  1930,  the  writer  of  this  book  sent  the 
following  account  from  Crieff: 
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Yesterday,  we  hired  a  car  and  driver  and  toured  the  re¬ 
gions  in  Perthshire  northeast  from  this  city  to  visit  Mother’s 
early  home.  We  soon  passed  Abercairney,  without  knowing 
that  there  was  the  seat  of  the  Murray  or  Moray  lairds  of  that 
region,  perhaps  their  family  home  even  before  the  minstrel 
of  Scott’s  poem  “saw  the  Moray’s  silver  star”  advancing  to 
the  Trossachs  to  join  in  battle.  A  dirt  road  beyond  that 
family  seat  branches  northward  to  pass  over  a  low  divide 
in  the  parish  of  Fowlis  Wester  to  the  River  Almond.  At 
Drummy  Farm,  we  made  a  short  call  on  the  prosperous 
and  friendly  family  of  its  hereditary  occupants,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Comrie,  distant  cousins.  They  confirmed  the  story  that 
Comries  had  been  fixed  tenants  for  generations  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  including  those  who  had  finally  given  up  South  Bu- 
chanty,  still  known  as  the  Comrie  farm.  A  little  farther 
along  an  ancient  Celtic  cross  without  inscription  marked 
the  entrance  of  Fowlis  Wester  churchyard.  That  small  vil¬ 
lage  has  served  as  the  center  of  the  wide  parish  of  the  same 
name,  and  an  attractive  church  stands  among  the  graves  of 
many  with  familiar  names.  Fire  destroyed  most  old  church 
records,  but  the  building  was  restored  in  1911.  Here  we  read 
these  inscriptions:  “Erected  in  1848  by  Margaret  McEwan 
in  Memory  of  her  husband,  Farmer  of  South  Buchanty, 
William  Comrie,  who  died  in  1844,  aged  84.”  “Margaret  Mc¬ 
Ewan,  spouse  of  William  Comrie,  died  at  East  Buchanty 
in  1861,  aged  89.”  Near  by  are  the  graves  of  their  children 
Janet  and  Alexander,  whose  death  at  South  Buchanty  at  the 
age  of  48  disappointed  his  American  brother,  looking  for  his 
coming  over. 

Passing  over  the  watershed,  only  800  feet  above  sea  level, 
called  Murray  Hill,  we  soon  came  to  South  Buchanty  Farm. 
At  the  first  of  two  substantial  stone  houses,  with  barns  at¬ 
tached,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  we  asked  permission  of 
a  Scottish  woman  to  have  a  brief  look  inside  her  home.  She 
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had  not  lived  there  long,  but  knew  that  the  place  was  the 
Comrie  farm,  and  said  that  the  laird  ran  his  own  farm,  and 
that  her  “mon,”  then  out  in  the  fields,  was  his  shepherd.  She 
thought  that  the  other  house,”  a  bit  farther  doon  the  brae,” 
might  be  the  one  we  were  seeking;  but  we  have  since  been 
assured  that  the  first  one  was  right.  The  surroundings  were 
somewhat  bare,  as  is  common  in  those  latitudes;  trees  were 
scarce,  but  a  few  shrubs  and  flowers  were  about.  Oats,  cut 
and  shocked,  were  suffering  from  excessive  rains.  Some  cows 
and  more  sheep  were  on  the  slopes  near  by.  Doubtless  all 
this  was  but  little  changed  in  the  hundred  years. 

Buchanty,  about  two  miles  farther  north,  consists  of  only 
a  few  houses  and  a  schoolhouse  with  children  playing  about 
— presumably  Mother’s  school  or  its  successor.  In  this  remote 
valley  are  preserved  ruins  of  a  Roman  camp  and  a  Roman 
stone  bridge.  For  several  miles  above  Buchanty  the  Almond 
comes  through  a  picturesque  tract  called  the  “Sma’  Glen.” 
It  is  nearly  treeless,  but  its  abundant  growth  of  gorse  and 
heather  makes  it  a  favorite  shooting  preserve.  We  saw  a 
few  hunters  gunning  for  grouse.  There  were  few  if  any 
houses  in  the  glen,  so  we  could  not  find  the  still  identified 
“Kinkhost  Spring”  or  Ossian’s  grave,  to  which  we  must  have 
been  near. 

On  returning,  we  detoured  to  Millrodgie  (“Mullrudgie”) 
beside  the  Almond,  to  find  the  Anderson  family.  Our  sec¬ 
ond  cousin  who  had  written  letters  was  then  in  America, 
but  we  talked  with  her  sister-in-law.  She  said  that  her  Uncle 
William  Anderson  had  gone  to  the  village,  but  that  he 
would  probably  meet  us  on  his  return  as  we  drove  on.  It 
was  easy  to  identify  him  as  he  came  sturdily  trudging  along, 
a  ruddy  Scotchman  of  75,  strikingly  similar  in  face  and  build 
to  his  uncle,  our  Grandfather — also  fond  of  astronomy,  we 
learn;  also  a  writer  of  verse.  Flowever  he  was  less  communi¬ 
cative,  perhaps  because  our  American  speech  was  hard  to 
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follow.  Only  an  occasional  “Aye”  could  be  drawn  out  by 
our  eager  questions,  and  when  he  was  told  how  much  he 
resembled  Grandfather,  or  was  given  a  brief  account  of  the 
doings  of  American  kinsmen,  his  reply  was  “I  believe  it.” 
Travel  in  a  hired  car  did  not  give  much  time  to  tarry,  so 
we  reluctantly  left  the  robust  old  gentleman,  who  up  to 
that  time  and  for  years  more,  “never  knew  a  toothache  or 
a  doctor’s  care.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  the  life 
of  the  Montgomerys  in  Gregory  Hollow  for  two  dec¬ 
ades.  Daughters,  Mary  and  Isabel  were  born;  Grand¬ 
father  was  naturalized  on  October  27,  1854.  All  of  the 
young  people  taught  for  a  while  in  district  schools.  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  oldest,  preparing  to  study  law,  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty.  Grandpa  “wrought”  diligently  in  the  fields  and 
forests,  using  what  leisure  he  had  for  his  intellectual 
hobbies.  Not  all  neighbors  understood  or  valued  the 
Montgomery  way  of  life.  Long  after  they  left  that  val¬ 
ley,  an  aged  farmer,  nearly  illiterate  and  with  a  “chaw¬ 
ing”  tobacco  accompaniment  to  his  remarks,  said  sym¬ 
pathetically,  “Your  grandpa  wasn’t  no  success.  Too  bad.” 

When  his  son  Arthur  began  to  practice  medicine  in 
Downsville  in  about  1872,  the  family  made  their  home 
together  in  the  north  part  of  the  village,  by  a  road  still 
called  Montgomery  Avenue.  A  few  acres  belonged  to 
the  place,  and  here  Grandfather  continued  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  soil,  and  spent  many  days  at  steady  labor. 
For  young  Montgomerys  to  fish  and  skate,  he  dug  out 
a  small  pond  near  the  highway.  His  annual  “tatie”  patch 
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was  his  pride  and  joy;  and  other  garden  crops  were  not 
neglected,  including  “they  neeps”  (those  turnips). 

In  1875  he  defended  in  county  court  his  title  to  a  strip 
of  good  land  belonging  to  the  village  home.  The  verdict 
was  adverse,  secured  as  he  believed,  by  clever  surveying. 
This  unneighborly  conduct  was  the  more  grievous  be¬ 
cause  Grandmother  Montgomery  was  then  in  her  final 
illness  and  the  plaintiff  would  not  agree  to  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  trial. 

While  walking  with  three  boys  in  the  Signor  pasture 
adjoining  our  farm,  Grandpa’s  observing  eye  detected 
an  outcropping  of  good  bluestone  that  might  be  quar¬ 
ried.  He  surprised  us  by  remarking  cannily,  “Your  father 
ought  to  buy  this  whole  farm  at  once,  and  say  naething 
aboot  this.” 

When  his  son  Arthur  took  the  family  to  live  in  Wal¬ 
ton  in  1890,  taking  over  the  medical  practice  of  Uncle 
Alex  Montgomery  at  his  death,  Grandpa,  seventy-six 
years  old,  could  not  neglect  his  thriving  patch  of  “taties” 
at  Downsville.  Over  the  ten  miles  of  the  mountain  road 
he  would  trudge  frequently,  and  at  the  end  of  a  day’s 
labor  walk  back.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  to  Walton 
people  for  years  afterward,  carrying  his  hoe  to  cultivate 
annual  gardens  in  Walton  village.  At  the  age  of  91,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  some  potato  blossoms,  he  was  a  “Man 
with  a  hoe,”  but  with  no  “emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face” 
or  mind. 

Another  lifelong  enthusiasm  of  his  was  the  study  of 
the  stars,  begun  on  the  braes  of  South  Buchanty,  and  of 
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the  history  of  mankind.  These  two  studies  he  combined, 
and  occasionally  gave  lectures — in  broad  burring  Scotch 
speech — to  small  audiences  in  schoolhouses.  lie  drew 
and  colored  careful  charts  of  the  heavens  and  of  his¬ 
torical  events;  for  example,  arranging  the  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  in  a  heart-shaped  picture  with  Gettysburg 
indicated  as  the  crisis.  “Husstry”  and  “Astrronomy” 
were  the  theme  of  what  he  called  “my  writings,”  in 
which  he  laboriously  wrote  for  years  in  beautiful  hand¬ 
writing  an  account  of  the  whole  course  of  history.  He 
had  a  theory  that  all  important  events  were  foreordained 
to  take  place  at  definite  intervals  at  what  he  called  “The 
Homeric  P’ints.”  The  Iliad  taught  this  theory,  he  be¬ 
lieved.  If  any  date  from  the  usual  authorities  failed  to 
square  with  these  points,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
authorities;  an  alternate  one  was  found — or  invented — 
to  exhibit  the  correct  cycle  as  written  in  the  stars  and  in 
his  book.  Those  pages  have  unfortunately  not  been  pre¬ 
served.  His  tenacity  in  defending  his  own  views  was 
well  known,  “I’m  no  arguing  with  ye;  I’m  telling  ye,” 
he  would  say. 

Grandpa’s  orthodoxy  did  not  always  conform  to  con¬ 
ventional  patterns,  but  about  his  reverence  for  sacred 
things  there  was  no  question.  His  grace  before  meals 
was  simple  and  sincere,  and  friends  who  attended  prayer 
meetings  in  the  Walton  Congregational  Church  have 
told  us  fifty  years  afterward  that  they  still  remember  his 
prayers  there,  “after  which  no  further  benediction 
seemed  needed.” 
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His  son,  John  Arthur  Montgomery,  M.D.,  pursued  his 
studies,  read  widely,  and  carried  on  his  devoted  career 
as  a  country  doctor  for  many  years  without  the  sight 
of  his  right  eye.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  always  making 
something  useful  with  his  hands.  While  Mother  was 
looking  on,  he  was  examining  a  new  crossbow.  Just  as 
she  began  to  caution  him,  the  arrow  flew  out  with  dis¬ 
astrous  effect. 

He  was  keenly  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  served 
for  a  while  as  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Colchester.  He 
was  a  ready  speaker,  and  addressed  various  patriotic 
gatherings.  He  also  sang  bass  in  the  Presbyterian  choir. 
As  “president  of  the  day”  at  a  Memorial  Day  observance, 
he  was  eloquent  and  impressive — not  like  a  man  of  his 
acquaintance  of  whom  he  told  us.  This  man,  a  pompous 
but  nervous  person,  while  sitting  on  the  platform  as  in¬ 
troducer  for  a  noted  speaker,  seeing  that  speaker  remove 
a  heavy  overcoat,  liked  the  idea.  So  he  arose,  stripped  off 
his  coat,  and  stood  in  his  shirtsleeves. 

Uncle  Arthur,  though  taller  than  his  father,  resem¬ 
bled  him  in  his  clear  and  ruddy  complexion,  in  his  search 
for  knowledge,  and  his  fondness  for  discussion  of  inter¬ 
esting  questions.  Aunt  Hattie’s  home  was  ours  for  some 
of  our  school  days  in  Walton,  and  her  husband  the  doc¬ 
tor  would  exhort  sons  and  nephews  to  exert  themselves 
to  produce  some  useful  inventions.  “It  takes  genius, 
boys,  genius,”  he  would  say.  His  genius  manifested  itself 
in  numerous  articles  for  which  he  talked  of  applying  for 
patents.  One  of  these  was  a  system  for  ventilating  rail- 
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road  cars  by  collecting  in  funnels  at  the  front  the  gales 
produced  by  the  motion,  and  piping  them  to  the  pas¬ 
sengers’  seats.  Reflecting  on  his  long  midnight  profes¬ 
sional  trips  over  rough  roads,  he  invented  what  would 
now  be  called  shock-absorbers  for  his  gig.  By  making 
the  thills  jointed,  or  partly  of  rubber,  he  would  keep  the 
“horse-motion”  from  jouncing  the  doctor  too  violently. 

Like  any  true  Scot,  he  loved  heroic  poetry,  could  recite 
impressively  many  choice  passages,  and  on  occasion 
turned  his  hand  to  writing  verse.  The  cause  of  his  death 
in  1910  was  an  automobile  that  hit  his  doctor’s  gig  in 
Walton  village. 

Aunt  Hattie  lived  a  busy  and  friendly  life.  They  had 
three  sons.  William,  the  oldest,  was  one  of  our  choice 
playmates.  He  became  a  doctor,  and  was  for  much  of 
his  career  on  the  staff  of  Willard  State  Hospital  as  psy¬ 
chiatrist.  His  wife  was  Efhe  Combs  of  Hamden. 

When  he  was  a  very  young  boy,  Will  heard  at  Sunday 
School  an  impressive  talk  on  the  duty  of  treating  well 
people  of  other  races  and  colors.  Reporting  his  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  discussion:  “You  ought  to  be  nice  to 
Negroes,  Aunt  Belle,”  he  said.  “They  are  just  as  good 
as  you  are.”  After  a  pause  he  added,  “Maybe  they’re  a 
lot  better  than  you  are.” 

Uncle  Arthur’s  second  son  is  Maxwell  Comrie  Mont¬ 
gomery,  M.D.,  practicing  at  the  State  Home  at  Rome, 
N.Y.  The  third  son,  John  Arthur  Montgomery,  is  an 
architect  in  Philadelphia.  All  three  received  their  pro¬ 
fessional  training  at  Syracuse  University.  The  appendix 
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of  this  book  records  names  and  dates  for  our  Mont¬ 
gomery  ancestors  and  relatives. 

Mother’s  youngest  brother  was  also  a  physician.  He 
was  our  blue-eyed,  handsome  Uncle  Alec,  a  great  favorite 
with  us,  and  with  all  who  knew  him.  Like  the  rest  of 
his  family,  he  had  his  turn  at  teaching,  and  was  elected 
School  Commissioner  for  half  of  the  county.  His  salary 
was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  customary  assessment  of 
several  hundred  dollars  upon  each  candidate,  for  cam¬ 
paign  expenses.  Speaking  of  his  prospective  successor  in 
office,  he  chuckled,  “When  Perry  finds  out  about  that 
little  item,  how  he’ll  squirm!”  Uncle  Alex  had  little  of 
the  alleged  Scotch  closeness;  like  his  brother  Arthur,  he 
did  not  relish  collecting  from  poor  patients.  So  it  seemed 
a  little  out  of  character  on  his  part,  when  he  once  ex¬ 
claimed  as  he  pocketed  a  small  fee,  “I  wish  I  had  a 
barnful  of  that.” 

His  sisters  were  amused  at  an  incident  of  his  bachelor 
days.  As  teacher,  he  was  pronouncing  the  words  at  a 
neighborhood  spelling  match.  One  word  in  his  speller 
enabled  him  to  mow  down  a  long  line  of  contestants,  a 
word  which  he  announced  as  “kemmis.”  You  are  all 
wrong,”  he  said.  “It  is  c-h-e-m-i-s-e.” 

After  he  became  a  busy  country  physician  in  Walton, 
he  eagerly  sought  relaxation  in  fishing,  hunting  and 
reading.  He  played  the  flute,  but  not  publicly.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  1889,  he  married  Addie  Palmer,  and  soon  began 
living  in  his  newly  built  house.  An  epidemic  of  influ¬ 
enza  swept  over  much  of  the  country  the  next  winter, 
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and  his  devotion  to  his  many  patients  caused  unusual 
strain.  He  had  just  brought  a  fellow  doctor,  William  B. 
Morrow,  through  a  desperate  attack  of  pneumonia, 
when  he  was  also  stricken,  and  died  in  his  home  at  the 
age  of  43.  It  was  when  half-unconscious  in  his  final  ill¬ 
ness  that  he  remarked:  “If  these  doctors  endanger  my 
life  with  any  bad  dosing — when  I  get  around,  I’ll  hold 
them  responsible.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1889,  his  brother-in-law,  Hector  S. 
Williams,  had  urged  him  to  take  a  vacation  with  him. 
His  reply  in  thirteen  stanzas  of  verse  were  later  printed 
in  a  Walton  paper.  The  selections  reproduced  below 
will  show,  not  only  how  saturated  he  was  in  the  poetry 
of  his  native  Scotland,  but  also  how  he  lived  out  the 
high  ideals  of  his  profession.  The  date  is  Walton,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1889. 

Old  friend  of  mine,  my  thanks  are  due. 

Your  friendly  greeting  warm  and  true, 

And  invitation  kind, 

With  old-time  carelessness  expressed, 

In  old-time  fashion  quaintly  dressed, 

Has  brought  old  times  to  mind; 

As  one  who,  wandering  dreary  ways 
’Neath  winter’s  midnight  moon, 

Remembers  still  the  fervid  rays 
Of  summer’s  sunny  noon, 

I’m  fretting,  and  regretting 
The  pleasures  me  denied, — 

’Tis  business,  not  laziness, 

That  keeps  me  from  your  side. 
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No  better  gift  has  fate  in  store, 

No  pleasure  that  could  please  me  more 
With  each  returning  year, 

Than  spend  some  days  of  summer’s  prime 
’Mong  friends  and  scenes  of  olden  time, 

In  memory  still  so  dear; 

Could  you  forget  your  clients’  cause, 

And  I,  my  patients’  ills. 

And  leave  your  sessions,  courts  and  laws, 
My  powders,  drops  and  pills, 

Once  more  as  of  yore 
Our  boyhood  haunts  to  view, 

A  pleasure  whose  measure 
Were  doubled,  shared  with  you. 

In  rueful  scenes,  ’mid  groans  and  cries 
Of  pain  and  grief  my  duty  lies, 

Attentive  now  to  stand, 

With  pitying  heart  and  watchful  eye, 
Their  wants  and  wishes  to  supply 
With  ready,  helpful  hand; 

To  do  what  kindness  prompts, — to  attend 
With  all  the  skill  and  art 
That  knowledge  and  experience  lend, 
And  practice  may  impart, 

With  appliance  of  science, 

To  diligently  seek, 

Help  needful,  still  heedful 
A  cheering  word  to  speak. 

Not  sickness  and  disease  alone, 

But  bruise  and  break  of  flesh  and  bone, 
Alike  my  service  claim; 

By  burst  of  blast,  from  ball  missent, 
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From  horrors  of  all  accident, 

From  whirlwind,  flood  and  flame, 

By  headlong  fall  from  giddy  height, 

When  faulty  scaffolds  fail, 

And  great  trains  rushing  through  the  night, 
Wrecked  by  the  broken  rail; 

In  byways  and  highways, 

By  carriage  overturned, 

In  working  or  in  sporting, 

Lurk  perils  undiscerned. 

When  life’s  last  agony  is  nigh, 

When  fails  the  heart  and  dims  the  eye, 

And  shorter  grows  the  breath, 

Our  care  may  soothe  the  torturing  pain, 

May  calm  the  nerves  and  clear  the  brain 
Even  on  the  verge  of  death; 

Then,  e’er  the  sinful  soul  depart, 

And  death  all  hopes  eclipse, 

One  prayer  from  yonder  failing  heart 
May  pass  those  trembling  lips, 

Relenting,  repenting 
His  sins  though  manifold, 

Forgiven  all  and  shriven  all, 

Like  thief  on  cross  of  old. 

Yes,  ’mid  such  scenes  my  lot  is  cast, 

And  day  and  night,  while  strength  shall  last, 
To  attend  them  will  I  go, 

Through  springtime  rains  and  summer’s  heat 
And  autumn’s  blasts  and  chilling  sleet 
And  winter’s  frost  and  snow; 

And  though  but  few  such  years  I’ve  told, 

My  youth  has  flown  away; 

’Tis  plain  to  see  I’m  growing  old, 
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I’m  wrinkled,  bowed  and  gray; 

I’m  weedy  and  seedy 
And  innocent  of  fat, 

A  rusty  and  crusty 
Old  bachelor  at  that. 

But  still,  as  in  our  boyhood’s  days, 

I  love  to  stroll  by  shady  ways 
Of  pond  and  rippling  brook, 

And  still  can  deftly  cast  the  fly, 

And  cheat  the  trout’s  unwary  eye 
With  cunning  barbed  hook; 

I  love  to  make  my  rifle  crack 
On  sunny  mornings  still, 

And  hear  the  echo  answer  back 
From  woody  glen  and  hill; 

And  may  it  be  that  sometime  we 
Will  take,  old  friend  of  mine, 

A  bout  again  for  trout  again, 

A  shot  for  auld  lang  syne. 

Our  Aunt  Mary  Montgomery,  born  soon  after  the 
long  journey  of  the  family  was  ended  at  the  Gregory 
Hollow  farm,  was  a  welcome  visitor  in  our  home.  Her 
home  was  in  Broome  County;  at  Nineveh  and  later  at 
Windsor,  where  her  husband,  Hector  S.  Williams,  had 
gone  to  practice  law.  She  was  of  slighter  build  than 
Mother,  had  an  attractive  sprinkling  of  freckles,  and 
spoke  in  a  voice  of  pleasing  quality.  Active  in  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  duties  and  other  cultural  groups,  they 
were  useful  there.  Some  of  their  summers  were  spent  in 
a  simple  cottage  on  the  sandbars  of  Oak  Island  Beach, 
Lond  Island,  then  quite  primitive.  Some  of  the  Dela- 
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ware  County  relatives  enjoyed  short  stays  at  the  little 
home  there.  Fires  for  housekeeping  had  to  be  kept  up  by 
much  beachcombing,  and  Uncle  Hector  characteristi¬ 
cally  named  the  place  “Gopherwood  Cottage.” 

As  a  teacher  for  many  years,  Aunt  Belle  was  officially 
Isabel  C.  Montgomery.  Aunt  Mary  used  to  call  her 
“Eed,”  apparently  a  reminiscence  of  childhood.  She  was 
an  excellent  teacher  of  district  schools,  using  many 
means  for  gaining  more  knowledge,  including  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Chautauqua  Circle  in  the  ’8o’s,  and  much 
reading  independently.  Then  she  studied  at  Albany 
Normal  School  to  prepare  for  secondary  school  work. 
In  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  and  later  at  Walton  High  School, 
she  taught  various  sciences  until  her  retirement,  passing 
her  last  years  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dann,  her 
nephew.  She  kept  a  scrap-book  of  choice  poems,  and 
souvenirs  of  Montgomerys.  Mingled  with  her  serious 
interests  was  a  strain  of  humor,  and  she  had  a  habit  of 
sudden  ripples  of  laughter  at  amusing  situations.  In 
form  and  feature  she  resembled  her  sister  Mary.  We  owe 
much  to  Aunt  Belle. 


CONCLUSION 


IT  is  plain  to  see  that  this  narrative,  with  long  cata¬ 
logues  of  names  of  the  past  and  present,  has  wan¬ 
dered  far  afield.  It  is  time  to  come  back  from  tales  of 
witches,  Jacobites  and  Tories  to  the  tranquil  farm  in 
Telford  Hollow. 

Father  sometimes  considered  buying  neighboring 
lands,  with  some  hope  that  a  group  of  his  sons  might 
live  about  him,  as  had  happened  in  former  Dann  genera¬ 
tions;  but  most  of  them  took  up  other  work.  Both  par¬ 
ents  welcomed  the  decision  of  one  son  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  on  the  farm,  and  the  coming  in  a  few  years  of  a 
young  bride  to  the  home.  When  Father  was  a  little  un¬ 
certain  about  schooling  for  his  boys  beyond  the  district 
school,  and  had  asked  if  one  year  more  wouldn’t  be 
enough,  the  persuasion  of  Mother  and  Emma  turned  the 
scale  for  us,  and  he  cheerfully  helped  us  on  our  way. 
This  narrative  is  not  intended  to  tell  further  of  our 
generation,  but  it  should  be  said  that  few  parents  of  our 
locality  or  times  forwarded  more  generously  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  ambitions  for  education  and  life-work.  It  would 
be  a  long  story  to  tell  of  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
hard  work  that  our  parents  willingly  made  for  us 
through  all  those  years.  How  much  clearer  becomes 
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report  from  school,  though  never  bringing  out  open 
praise  from  Father,  clearly  gave  him  pleasure;  while 
Mother  would  try  to  temper  any  possible  disappoint¬ 
ment  from  our  school  rivalries  by  quoting,  “Act  well 
your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

Each  new  member  coming  by  marriage  into  our 
family  was  graciously  received ;  and  grandchildren,  both 
those  born  on  the  farm  and  those  coming  there  for 
happy  vacations,  were  a  source  of  great  rejoicing.  Emma 
was  often  at  the  farm,  always  a  pillar  of  strength  and 
guidance  to  all  the  rest.  For  many  years  she  was  the 
inspiring  and  revered  teacher  of  the  Walton  Teacher 
Training  Class.  Our  sister  Evangeline,  or  Eva,  a  life  long 
invalid,  always  had  patient  care  from  Mother  and  sisters. 

Mother’s  letters  helped  to  keep  us  informed  about  one 
another  after  we  had  other  homes,  and  since  1921  our 
circulating  budget  letter  has  continued  as  a  memorial 
to  her.  Both  parents  outlived  all  their  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  keeping  much  of  their  vigor  until  near  the  end  of 
life. 

The  winding  grassy  valleys  of  Delaware  County  on 
most  summer  days  are  serene  and  beautiful,  and  no 
streams  anywhere  run  clearer.  As  the  fall  months  come 
on,  when  the  heavy  labor  of  summer  is  over  and  cattle 
are  grazing  in  the  harvested  meadows,  myriads  of  maple 
leaves  on  every  hillside  are  turning  to  glorious  autumn 
colors.  To  such  familiar  scenes,  in  1921  and  again  in 
1929,  those  of  us  who  were  farther  away  came  back 
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home.  There  we  joined  -with  those  living  on  the  farm 
in  the  observance  of  days  which  were  saddened  by  our 
loss,  but  brightened  for  all  by  many  proud  and  grateful 


memories. 
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DANN  FAMILY,  DIRECT  LINE 

I.  Francis  Dann,  Stamford,  Conn.,  m.  Nov.  19,  1685, 
Elizabeth  Clason,  dau.  of  Stephen  Clason  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Periment  Clason  of  Stamford. 

Ch.  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth: 

1.  Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.  27,  1686. 

2.  Abigail,  b.  Mar.  30,  1689. 

3.  John 

4.  David 

5.  Rebecca,  b.  Aug.  25,  1706. 

6.  Jonathan,  b.  Nov.  9,  1709. 

II.  John  Dann,  Stamford,  Conn.  m.  Oct.  1,  1719,  Deborah 
Green  of  Stamford. 

Ch.  of  John  and  Deborah: 

1.  John,  b.  June  1,  1721. 

2.  Nathaniel,  b.  July  16,  1723. 

3.  Ebenezer,  b.  June  n,  1725. 

4.  Francis,  b.  May  30,  1727. 

5.  Thaddeus,  b.  Feb.  18,  1729. 

6.  James,  b.  Apr.  27,  1731. 

7.  Deborah,  b.  Aug.  14,  1733. 

8.  Abraham,  b.  Dec.  10,  1735. 

9.  Reuben,  b.  Jan.  1,  1738. 

d.  Aug.  7.  1739. 

10.  Reuben,  b.  Apr.  17,  1740. 

11.  Jemima,  b.  Sept.  19,  1742. 
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III.  Abraham  Dann,  b.  Dec.  10,  1735,  m.  Oct.  2,  1760,  Re¬ 
becca  Ruscoe,  dau.  of  James  Ruscoe,  all  of  Stamford. 
At  Cong.  Ch.  of  New  Canaan. 

Ch.  of  Abraham  and  Rebecca: 

1.  Abraham,  Jr.  b.  July  22,  1761. 

2.  Ezra,  b.  Jan.  24,  1763. 

[.  lames,  h.  I  Vi  it»,  1  *r.  | . 
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5.  Eiienezi.k,  l).  Jul.  at,  170S. 

6.  Rebecca,  b.  1770. 

7.  Thaddeus,  b.  Jul.  17,  1772. 

8.  Matthew,  b.  Apr.  18,  1774. 

9.  Deborah,  b.  1 776. 

IV.  Ebenezer  Dann,  b.  Stamford,  July  21,  1768;  m.  at  Cong. 
Oli.  of  New  Canaan,  Dec.  1,  1790,  Sarah  Jones. 

Oli.  of  i.bciir/.cr  and  Sarah: 

1.  Amariali,  b.  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  Nov.  1 5,  1790 

2.  Sarah,  b.  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  1 79 3. 

3.  Phoebe,  b.  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  1795. 

4.  Ebenezer,  b.  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  179 6. 

5.  Enoch,  b.  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  1798. 

6.  Asa,  b.  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  Apr.  17,  1800. 

7.  Matthew,  b.  (no  record  of  place)  1802. 

8.  Darius,  b.  (no  record  of  place)  Oct.  13,  1803. 

9.  Harvey,  b.  (no  record  of  place)  Jan.  31,  1806. 

V.  Harvey  Dann,  of  Downsville,  m.  1830,  Calista  Tan¬ 
ner,  dau.  of  James  and  Sally  Tanner,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

Ch.  of  Harvey  and  Calista: 

1.  George  Tanner,  b.  Mt.  Pleasant,  May  31,  1831. 

2.  Sarah,  b.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Dec.  28,  1832. 

3.  Mary,  b.  Mt.  Pleasant  (twin  of  Sarah,  d.  young). 

4.  Amanda,  b.  Downsville,  Aug.  10,  1834. 

5.  Emeline,  b.  Downsville,  Nov.  10,  1835. 
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6.  Caroline,  b.  Downsville,  Nov.  26,  1836. 

7.  Marietta,  b.  Downsville,  July  7,  1838  (d.  young). 

8.  Matthew,  b.  Downsville,  March  29,  1840. 

9.  Calista,  b.  Downsville,  Aug  14,  1842. 

10.  Harvey  C.,  b.  Downsville,  July  14,  1844. 

(See  Chapters  IX  and  X.) 

VI.  Matthew  Dann,  of  Downsville,  m.  Nov.  8,  1865, 
Margaret  Montgomery,  of  Hamden,  dau.  of  John 
Comrie  and  Isabel  McAra  Montgomery. 

Ch.  of  Matthew  and  Margaret: 

1.  Evangeline,  b.  March  5,  1867;  d.  July  14,  1933. 

2.  Emma  Margaret,  b.  Aug.  24,  1868;  d.  Dec.  17,  1928. 
Oneonta  Normal  School,  1895. 

3.  Calista  Belle,  b.  May  20,  1870.  Oneonta  Normal 
School,  1895;  m.  June  29,  1898,  Rev.  George  A. 
MacDonald,  who  was  gr.  at  Claverack  College 
and  Drew  Theological  School,  1899;  D.D.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  19^0.  Methodist  minister.  Supt.  Newburgh 
Dist.,  N.Y.  Conference.  Residence  (1942),  New¬ 
burgh,  N.Y. 

Ch.  of  George  A.  and  Calista: 

Robert,  b.  July  30,  1906;  New  York  Univ.,  1930.; 
m.  July  8,  1  () 30,  Jean  Lockwood,  who  was  gr.  at 
Syracuse  Univ.,  1930.  Residence,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.Y. 

Ch.  of  Robert  and  Jean: 

Robert  Duncan,  b.  May  10,  1935. 

4.  Charles  Arthur,  b.  July  21,  1872;  Syracuse  Univ., 
1898;  Methodist  minister,  m.  June  13;  1901,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Marsh  Jones,  who  was  gr.  at  Syracuse  Univ., 
1898.  She  died,  Sept.  10,  1930. 

Ch.  of  Rev.  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Dann: 

1st.  Charlotte  Mead,  b.  Aug.  18,  1902;  Oberlin 

College,  1924;  m.  March  7,  1931,  Elmer  Ernest 
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Count,  Jr.,  who  was  gr.  at  West  Point  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  1924,  and  who  died  at  Manila, 
June  7,  1939,  Captain  in  U.S.  Army. 

Ch.  of  Captain  Elmer  Count  and  Charlotte: 
Elmer  Ernest  III,  b.  Nov.  13,  1932. 
Residence  of  Charlotte  Count,  Falls  Village, 
Conn. 

2nd.  Charles  Arthur,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  7,  1904;  at 
Oberlin  College,  1923-26;  m.  June  16,  1929,  Ra¬ 
chel  Protzman,  who  was  gr.  at  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  1928. 

Residence  of  Charles  A.,  Jr.  and  Rachel,  Val¬ 
ley  Stream,  N.Y. 

Ch.  of  Charles  A.,  Jr.  and  Rachel: 

a)  Mary  Frances,  b.  July  11,  19^0. 

b)  Doris  Comrie,  b.  Dec.  21,  1932. 

c)  Charles  Arthur  III,  b.  Sept.  1,  1939. 

3rd.  Evelyn  Elizabeth,  b.  May  16,  1907;  Oberlin 

College,  1930. 

4th.  Mary  Belle,  b.  May  12,  1909;  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  1931;  m.  July  5,  1934,  Leon  Bohlmann 
of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  who  was  gr.  at  Yale,  1931. 
Residence  of  Leon  and  Mary,  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

Ch.  of  Leon  and  Mary: 

Dan  Sanford,  b.  March  14,  1941. 

5th.  Cora  Margaret,  b.  Oct.  20,  1916;  Oberlin 
College,  1939;  m.  May  14,  1942,  John  R.  Tru- 
ran,  Jr.,  who  was  gr.  at  New  York  Univ.,  1940. 
Residence  of  John  and  Cora,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Dann  m.  June  17,  1933,  Bessie 
Argali  of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  who  was  gr.  at  New 
Britain  Normal  School.  1909.  Residence  of  Charles 
and  Bessie,  Brewster,  N.Y. 
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5.  Harvey  Montgomery,  b.  July  8,  1874;  Syracuse 
Univ.,  1898;  A.M.  Columbia,  1914;  Teacher  of 
Latin,  Barringer  H.S.  Newark,  N.J.  Retired,  m. 
Aug.  28,  1900,  Emma  Cook  of  Newark,  N.J.,  who 
was  gr.  at  Syracuse  Univ.,  1898.  Residence  of  Har¬ 
vey  M.  and  Emma  C.,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

Ch.  of  Harvey  M.  and  Emma: 

1st.  Margaret,  b.  March  31,  1902;  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  1923;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1932;  M.D.,  Yale, 
1937.  Residence,  New  York  City. 

2nd.  Edna  May,  b.  Feb.  13,  1906;  Mt.  Plolyoke 
College,  1927;  m.  March  30,  1929,  Gilbert  Van 
Vleet  of  East  Orange,  who  was  gr.  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  1927.  Residence  of  Gilbert  and 
Edna,  Madison,  N.J. 

6.  Roland,  b.  Nov.  1,  1876;  Albany  Normal  College, 
1907;  A.M.,  New  York  Univ.,  1916;  Head  of  His¬ 
tory  Dept.,  Far  Rockaway  H.S.,  N.Y.  City.  m. 
Aug.  28,  1907,  Ethel  Hill,  who  attended  New  Paltz 
Normal  School.  Residence  of  Roland  and  Ethel, 
Richmond  Hill,  N.Y. 

Ch.  of  Roland  an  d  Ethel: 

1st.  Carolyn  Calista,  b.  Dec.  7,  1909;  Oberlin 
College,  1931;  A.M.,  Columbia,  1932. 

2nd.  Ethel  Elise,  b.  Nov.  21,  191 1 ;  Barnard  Col¬ 
lege,  1933;  m.  Feb.  6,  1936,  Wilford  Paul 
Shackelford,  who  was  gr.  at  Farmingdale 
School  of  Agriculture,  1928.  Residence  of  Paul 
and  Elise,  Babylon,  N.Y. 

Ch.  of  Paul  and  Elise: 

a)  Timothy  Dann,  b.  Feb.  6,  1938. 

b)  John  Willard,  b.  May  4,  1941. 

7.  Matthew  Lincoln,  b.  Sept.  13,  1879;  Syracuse  Uni- 
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versity,  1902;  Principal  Richmond  Hill  H.S.,  N.Y. 
City.  m.  Aug.  17,  1904,  Winifred  Reynolds,  who 
was  gr.  at  Syracuse  Univ.,  1902,  and  who  died, 
Aug.  14,  1928. 

Ch.  of  Matthew  L.  and  Winifred: 

1st.  Deirdre,  b.  Sept.  21,  1910;  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege,  1932;  m.  Sept.  14,  1935,  Rev.  Charlton 
Opdyke,  who  was  gr.  at  Amherst  College, 
1931;  Union  Seminary,  N.Y.,  1934.  Residence 
of  Charlton  and  Deirdre,  Hall,  N.Y. 

Ch.  of  Charlton  and  Deirdre: 

a)  Markley,  b.  Jan.  21,  1938. 

b)  Winifred  May,  b.  May  4,  1940. 

2nd.  Everett,  b.  Oct.  10,  1913;  Dartmouth  Col- 

lege,  ‘935- 

Matthew  L.  Dann  m.  June  30,  1930,  Betty  Bryan, 
who  died  Jan.  14,  1934. 

Matthew  L.  Dann  m.  July  17,  1935,  Carolyn  Hol¬ 
stein,  who  was  gr.  at  Adelphi  College,  1922;  A.M. 
Teachers’  College,  1924.  Residence  of  Matthew  L. 
and  Carolyn,  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y. 

Ch.  of  Matthew  L.  and  Carolyn: 

Matthew  Justus,  b.  July  17,  1936. 

8.  Ernest  Montgomery,  b.  Aug.  25,  1882;  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  1906;  Farmer.  Member  Exec.  Com.  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  m.  June  17,  1914,  Olive  Mac  Don¬ 
ald,  who  was  gr.  at  Walton  Teacher  Training 
Class,  1912.  Residence  of  Ernest  M.  and  Olive, 
Hamden,  N.Y. 

Ch.  of  Ernest  M.  and  Olive: 

1st.  Virginia,  b.  Apr.  25,  1915;  Albany  State 
Teachers’  College,  1936;  m.  Dec.  9,  1939, 
Charles  D.  Stinard,  M.D.  of  Albany,  who  was 
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graduated  at  Union  College,  1935,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Albany  Medical  College,  1939.  Resi¬ 
dence  of  Dr.  Charles  and  Virginia,  Coxsackie, 
N.Y.  (1942.  Dr.  Stinard  entered  U.S.  Medical 
service  as  Lieutenant,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.) 

Ch.  of  Charles  and  Virginia: 

Charles  D.,  Jr.,  b.  Nov.  29,  1940. 

2nd.  Raymond  M.  b.  Aug.  27,  1916;  Delaware 
Academy,  1935;  Delhi  Agricultural  School, 
1936;  m.  Sept.  13,  1939,  Janet  McGregor  of 
Delhi,  who  was  gr.  at  Delaware  Academy, 
1935.  Residence  of  Raymond  M.  and  Janet, 
Delancey,  N.Y. 

3rd.  Mildred,  b.  Feb.  25,  1919;  Oneonta  Normal 
School,  1940. 

4th.  Helen  E.,  b.  Nov.  30,  1920;  member  of  Class 
of  194 3,  Albany  State  Teachers’  College. 

5th.  Lois,  b.  Nov.  24,  1922;  member  of  Class  of 
1944,  Albany  State  Teachers’  College. 

6th.  Lillian,  b.  Sept.  17,  1926;  Delaware  Acad¬ 
emy,  1944. 

7th.  Phyllis  Margaret,  b.  Apr.  7,  1932;  Hamden 
School. 

9.  Alexander  William,  b.  Nov.  1,  1885;  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  C.E.,  1907;  Executive  V.  Pres,  of  Dravo 
Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  m.  Nov.  27,  1916,  Ella 
Berry,  Quincy,  Kentucky,  who  attended  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens,  Ohio.  Residence  of  Alex  and  Ella, 
Sewickley,  Pennsylvania. 

Ch.  of  Alex  and  Ella: 

1st.  Dorothy  Elizabeth,  b.  Apr.  13,  1918;  Den¬ 
nison  University,  1941. 

2nd.  Alex.,  Jr.,  b.  March  20,  1923;  member  of 
Class  of  1945,  Cornell  University. 
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MONTGOMERY  *  COMRIE  FAMILY 

I.  William  Montgomery,  m.  about  1720,  Katherine  Car¬ 
michael. 

Ch.  of  William  and  Katherine: 

Alexander  and  three  other  sons. 

II.  Alexander  Montgomery,  m.  about  1755.  Wife  not 
known  to  us. 

Ch.  of  Alexander: 

William  Comrie,  b.  1760;  d.  1844. 
and  others. 

III.  William  Comrie,  of  South  Buchanty,  m.  Margaret 
Me  Ewan  of  Ochtertyre,  b.  1772;  d.  1861. 

Ch.  of  William  and  Margaret: 

1.  Alexander,  who  d.  about  1850.  Unmarried. 

2.  Janet.  Unmarried. 

3.  Katherine,  who  m.  Peter  Gow. 

4.  Margaret,  who  m.  Alex.  Christie. 

5.  John,  b.  1816;  d.  1908. 

In  1849,  leaving  for  America,  he  resumed  the  an¬ 
cestral  name  of  Montgomery. 

6.  Eliza,  who  m.  John  Anderson  of  Buchanty. 

(See  Chapter  XII.) 

IV.  John  Comrie  Montgomery,  m.  about  1840,  Isabella 
McAra,  dau.  of  Donald  and  Margaret  Ritchie  McAra, 
who  had  3  sons  and  5  daughters. 

Ch.  of  John  and  Isabella: 

1.  William,  1841-1871.  Unmarried. 

2.  Margaret,  1843-1921.  (See  other  lists.) 

3.  John  Arthur,  1845-1910.  (See  V.) 

4.  Alexander  Comrie,  1847-1890.  m.  1889,  Addie 
Palmer. 

5.  Mary,  1849-1913.  m.  Hector  S.  Williams. 

6.  Isabel  Comrie,  1 85 3—1918.  Unmarried. 
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V.  John  Arthur,  M.D.,  m.  about  1876,  Harriet  Millspaugh. 
Ch.  of  J.  Arthur  and  Harriet: 

1.  William  Howard,  M.D.,  1877-1937.  m.  Ethe  Combs. 

2.  Maxwell  Comrie,  M.D.,  b.  1880.  Res.,  Rome.  N.Y. 

3.  John  Arthur,  Jr.,  b.  July  6,  1887.  m.  Jan.  10,  1921, 
Gertrude  Anna  Precourt.  Residence  of  John  Arthur, 
Jr.,  and  Gertrude,  Philadelphia. 

Ch.  of  John  Arthur,  Jr.,  and  Gertrude: 

William  Comrie  Montgomery,  b.  Sept.  5,  1922. 
Student  (1932). 
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